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Voit: TWELVE; Number Four 
Never must we forget that the teach- 


er is greater than the textbook. 


Sunlight is a blessed thing. Let us 
have plenty of it in the classroom— 
pouring in through the open windows 
and beaming from the soul of the 
teacher. ern 

It is our duty to be happy ourselves and to make others 
happy. The class discipline founded on harshness is not 
the discipline favored by the true Christian teacher. 


The right sort of teaching aims at preparing the children 
for life—for the full, fruitful and harmonious development 
of all their faculties, spiritual, intellectual and physical. 


When we wish a child to become a creditable musician, 
we begin his training at a tender age. How much more 
important is an early start in the practice of Christian 
piety and in a knowledge of the saving truths of faith. 

Our greatest influence on our pupils is unconscious in- 
fluence. The light of the eye, the tone of the voice, the 
bearing of the body—all these tend to make or to mar the 
image of Christ in the souls of our pupils. 


Despite years, despite experience, despite dignities and 
responsibilities, we are never too old to learn. Says Holy 
Writ: “My son, from thy youth up receive instruction, 
and even to thy gray hairs thou shalt find wisdom.” 

“You cannot better instruct your pupils,” says St. De la 
Salle, “than by edifying them and subduing all anger and 
impatience. Kindly consideration is one of the best means 
to win and touch the hearts of those who have fallen into 
any fault.” And this is a rule to which there are no ex- 
ceptions. 


Some Saints of the Month.—The lives of the saints are 
so stimulating and helpful because they show the Gospel 
precepts and maxims in actual practice. In the careers of 
several of the saints honored during the month of Sep- 
tember we have striking examples of the wonderful man- 
ner in which the spirit of our Savior can raise human na- 
ture to the plane of the supernatural. Children are in- 
variably attracted toward heroes, attracted not only to 
admire but to imitate; and we are doing a Godly and 
truly educational work when we e bring our pupils to recog- 
nize in the saints genuine heroes and heroines—men and 
women who clung tenaciously to worthy life ideals and 
thereby attained genuine greatness and everlasting glory. 

St. Matthew, the apostle and evangelist, stands for all 
time as the model of men and women who receive a di- 
vine call. At the word of the Master he abandoned his 
business interests and devoted himself entirely and un- 
swervingly to the service of God. Few of the many Gos- 
pel word pictures are more impressive than that of the 
tax-gatherer leaving his booth and joining the little band 
of faithful followers. 

A man of strong passions, of rigid intensity of char- 
acter was St. Jerome; and into his life came the gentle 
spirit of the Savior to soften his natural asperities and to 
make of him a tower of strength in the service of God and 
religion. The learned hermit of Bethlehem, the compe- 
tent director of so many pious souls, the uncompromising 
opponent of insincerity and hypocrisy wherever found, is a 
remarkable example of how the Christian spirit can trans- 
form human nature and make it akin to the divine. 
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Zeal for the downtrodden, the ig- 
nored and the oppressed shines forth 
from the beautiful life of St. Peter 
Claver, the apostle to the negroes. His 
call was less accentuated than that of 
St. Matthew, his learning was less dis- 
tinguished than that of St. Jerome; 
and yet St. Peter Claver, living his humble life and do- 
ing his Master’s work, achieved a triumph in the con- 
quest of souls for God. 

Happy shall we be can we bring our pupils to realize 
that each of them, if he but will it, may obtain from God 
the grace to be, in his own life work, a St. Matthew, a St. 
Jerome and a St. Peter Claver all in one. 


Catalogs.—It has recently been our privilege to exam- 
ine a collection of school, academy and college catalogs 
representing Catholic educational institutions in all parts 
of the country. The experience has been thoroughly ed- 
ucational, and we turn from it with an increased respect 
for our schools and with the profound conviction that 
Catholic education in the United States is really a massive 
thing. A few of the catalogs are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; most of them are lavish in photographic dis- 
play, and not a few represent the highest type of catalog 
inasmuch as they contain few general statements and 
much specific information concerning courses of study and 
methods of teaching. 


The Pittsburg Meeting.—Once more congratulations are 
due the governing body of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation on the splendid work of the Pittsburg conven- 
tion. Thanks to the enterprise of the Pittsburg Observer, 
one of our livest and most representative Catholic week- 
lies, we were able to scan at our leisure most of the excel- 
lent papers read at the meeting. The record of the pro- 
ceedings shows a zeal for Catholic teaching that is truly 
according to knowledge and an adherence to exalted and 
salutary ideals. The ninth annual convention of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association ought to be a source of en- 
couragement for all of us and a practical assurance that 
the work of our schools is steadily on the advance. 

Keeping the School a School.—Not the least important 
paper read at the convention was that of the Reverend Dr. 
Peter C. Yorke of California on “The Family, the State 
and the School.” The learned author pointed out with 
characteristic clearness and force a dangerous tendency 
manifested in the secular educational system of this coun- 
try, namely, the gradual change whereby the functions of 
the school are being vitiated by the interference of ofticials 
and scientific reformers and social science fanatics until 
the school is anything and everything but a school. 

In every state of the union the “magnification” of the 
state is apparent, and the movement implies a menace to 
our Catholic school system which we cannot afford to 
overlook. Dr. Yorke’s paper deserves careful reading and 
thoughtful re-reading. If our Catholic schools are to con- 
tinue in their efficiency, we must be on our guard, more 
than ever, against the social-center fallacy and against the 
pernicious tendency to make of the school “an agricul- 
tural experiment station, a co-operative store, a town hall, 
a people’s club, a theater, a branch library, a public em- 
ployment bureau, a health office, a dental dispensary, a 
headquarters for school nurses, a pure milk depot, an art 
gallery, a voting booth, a concert hall, a billiard room and 
a restaurant.” 

It may be objected that all this has little or nothing to 
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do with our Catholic schools; but the objection is short- 
sighted, to say the least. This absurd “magnification” idea 
is in the air; it is a microbe that has no hesitancy about 
lodging in the nun’s wimple and the monk’s cowl. Never 
have we been in greater need of that sane, stout, saving 
conservatism that insists on keeping the school a school. 


The West Texas Way.—From West Texas comes this 
interesting and suggestive slice of life. The writer is a 
nun who knows much about books but more about hu- 
man nature; and the moral of her diverting little episode, 
though perfectly shocking to Evanston, Illinois, and other 
centers of high C culture, ought to bring home an impor- 
tant lesson to many of our teachers—even though their 
sense of humor has heretofore been neglected by the West 
Texas climate. 

Scene, on the Staked Plains; a remote schoolhouse. 
Time, nine a.m. Enter Jimmie, with a blackened eye and 
an unsightly cut on his forehead. 

New Teacher (on noting Jimmie): 
What has happened?” 

Jimmie: “Me and Bill runned, and Bill he hit me.” 

New Teacher (sternly): “William, come forward and 
explain. Was this intentional or accidental?” 

Bill (slowly advancing, eyes on the teacher’s face, hands 
in pockets): “What ’um?” 

New Teacher: “Was this intentional or accidental?” 

Bill remains motionless and speechless and stares vac- 
uously. 

New Teacher: “Reply at once! 
intentionally or accidentally?” 

Bill’s head drops lower, his mouth opens, his hands 
twitch; but he utters never a word. 

New Teacher: “I shall have you severely chastised if 
you do not answer. For the last time, was this inten- 
tional or accidental?” 

No response. Only a look of pained surprise. Enter 
Old Teacher. She takes in the situation at a glance. 

Old Teacher (addressing the stupefied Bill): “Bill, did 
you go to do it?” 

Magic words! The dull, blank face is transformed, 
every feature expressive of full understanding. 

Bill (with magnificent attack, as we say of opera sing- 
ers): “Sure didn’t!” 

Old Teacher (in tone of kindly command): 
up!” 

Bill promptly steps forward and grasps Jimmie’s hand; 
and at recess the two boys are “pardners.” 

New Teacher (two hours later): “Well! 
resign and take another normal course.” 

Old Teacher (smiling archly): “Not at all. You mere- 
ly need a course in human language, and that can be 
learned only with humanity.” Quick curtain. 


“My dear child! 


Did you injure James 


“Then show 


I think I shall 


Make Haste Slowly.—We are brimful of enthusiasm now 
that vacation is over, and we are anxious to try those 
plans we formulated during the summer institute and to 
put into execution the resolutions concerning class work 
that we wrote out so beautifully during the retreat. We 
are going to repair all our mistakes of last year, strength- 
en all our weak points, secure and maintain interest, order, 
piety and the spirit of study. Excellent, i’ faith! But let 
us remember what we have so often heard but cannot too 
frequently ponder: Rome was not built in a day. Only 
a few things at a time, if you please! Let us not do every- 
thing in the first week. Our energy, our devices, our 
abounding zeal must last throughout the year; if we love 
our work, let us not expend all our forces during the first 
few days. The fag days are ahead of us, we must be as- 
sured, and the fag days demand our best resources. About 
all we can safely attempt this month is to start a few re- 
forms; and may a bountiful heaven give us the grace to 
finish everything we start! 


The Young Teachers.—With beating hearts and wild 
forebodings come the beginners, fresh from their normal 
courses, the theory of teaching at their finger tips, but 
the practical work of the classroom all before them. Good 
material all of them; some very willing, others a wee bit 
too sure of themselves, others still with preconceived no- 
tions that are bound to be rudely jarred before many days 
elapse. God bless them all! Slight enough and ineffi- 
cient today, tomorrow, mayhap, they will be the pillars 
of the institutes to which they belong. Let us treat them 
gently, lend them the helping hand of fraternal charity. 
They need our advice, the fruits of our varied experience; 
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let us not be chary in the giving thereof. A friendly 
smile, a word of good cheer, a quiet hint or a warning deli- 
cately worded—God alone knows how much such things 
may mean to the young teachers in their hour of need. 


\. Years and Experience.—We frequent Scriptural remind- 
ers and have our own observation to impress upon us that 
years and experience are not necessarily synonymous in 
the teaching profession or in any other walk of life. The 
man who says,.“I know what I am talking about because 
I have been teaching for fifteen years,” is founding his 
contracted syllogism upon a premise that may or may not 
be true. That a man—or a woman—knows whereof he 
speaks because he has been teaching for fifteen years, or 
for fifteen hundred years, is an idea difficult to accept at its 
face value. For the fact is—humorous or pathetic ac- 
cording to your point of view—that some persons learn 
very little for all the time they spend in the classroom. 
Experience is not so much our contact with events as the 
profit we draw from such contact. Most of us, indeed, fail 
to gain all the experience we ought to gain from the daily 
round of our professional duties; otherwise we should rarc- 
ly if ever make the same mistake twice. Thomas 


a Kempis wisely reminds us that one’s degree of religious 
perfection is not necessarily commensurate with the length 
of one’s religious life; and the wise teacher knows that the 
true value of one’s teaching career cannot be estimated in 
We live in deeds, not years. 


terms of time. 


To Teach Concentration.—Since of a good thing we can- 
not ordinarily have too much, and since suggestions are 
oftentimes good things, I venture to add a trifling con- 
tribution to the store of helpful hints most of the Journal’s 
readers have doubtless gathered during the summer 
months. We shall be smoothing a path of progress tor 
our pupils and for ourselves if we strive to apply to our 
study and our teaching this illuminating bit of advice from 
Bishop Spalding’s “Things of the Mind:” 

“When thou readest or speakest or hearest, look stead- 
fastly with the mind at the things the words symbolize. 
If there be question of mountains, let them loom before 
thee; if of the ocean, let its billows roll beneath thy eyes. 
This habit will give to thy voice even pliancy and mean- 
ing.” 

The last sentence has a special message for teachers of 
reading and vocal expression; upon it is based the one and 
only sensible and thorough system of what is called elo- 
cution. But this habit of visualizing does far more than 
that. It tends to the formation of habits of concentration, 
intensity and force; it stimulates and trains the imagina- 
tion; it develops the memory and indirectly but surely aid 
the judgment. The “construction of place” in the morn- 
ing meditation is based on the same principle. 


Imitation Exercises in English. We learn to do, not 
only by doing, but by observing how others do. We are 
indebted to Father Donnelly for an excellent little book 
applying this principle to the writing of English. The 
method of imitation, so familiar to students of painting, is 
the method followed by many of the great English styl- 
ists, notably Stevenson. But two words of caution are 
necessary: Not to “play the sedulous ape” to one author 
exclusively or almost exclusively; and not to make ex- 
ercises in imitation the be-all and end-all of composition 
work. —_ 


SEPTEMBER. 
(By William D. Kelly.) 
When soft from the south spring the gales of Sep- 
tember, 
And asters and golden-rods show in the field, 
And lingering Summer is loath to remember 
Its reign to the advent of Autumn must yield; 
When the tiller the toil to the sowing allotted 
Forgets as he harvests his grain and his corn, 
Comes the time, dearest Mother, when, pure 
unspotted, 
A babe Thou wast born. 
On meadow and woodland the sunbeams shine brightly, 
And softly they fall on the shimmering sea, 
While sweetly the winds, as they hasten by lightly. 
Sing songs that are pregnant with gladness and giece: 
But were its days drear as are those of November, 
When Nature is seldom awakened to mirth, 
A glory, Madonna, would gladden September 
Because of Thy birth. 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


DUTY CALLS AGAIN. 
(By Sister M. Fides, Pittsburg, Pa.) 

Old duties, welcome! So you're back again 

ladened, portentous, big with weary sameness. 

What—is there languor in the extended hand 

And only light lip-welcome in the greeting? 

It must not be. Life is a solemn trust— 

Strong, neutral background whereon God shall paint 

Our Heaven with hues a from the duty-days. 

rt. 

There is in general a human pain-note harping in the 
chords that wake responsive to the firm, stern touch of 
duty. We know too well the minor weariness, the major 
tense endeavor, the possible discordancies connoted by 
those chords. 

rif. 

Those who see only the human, shudder and grow sick 
at heart as the old burdens gloom down upon them; but 
we Religious who look beyond the human, who see God 
at work in the world in general plan and in detail, stand 
patient and very peaceful as the new-old duties re- -adjust 
themselves. God’s will in our regard is made manifest 
to us by the immediate life conditions and in fulfillment 
ci that Will is our peace. 


Welcome, our duties! Stand adown the years 
And greet each day and bless each solemn night 


With kind approving smile. And life shall be 
Strong with the strength that suffers and endures. 
Peaceful and prayerful and divinely kind. 

So shall the soul be happy in its God 

When duty signs the cross above the grave. 


DON’T WASTE TIME. 

A gentleman traveling in England was reminded very 
forcibly of his “lost hours” as passing an old castle he 
saw these words on the wall: 

“LOST—Somewhere between sunrise and sunset two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered as they are gone forever.” 

_ The very uniqueness of the idea startled him. He read 
it again. 

Teachers, don’t waste the precious time of school days. 
Lack of system, neglect in preparation of lessons, failure 
to keep in touch with the methods and thought of leaders 
in school work, all result in loss of time for yourself and 
for the children. Writing on the economy of time a wise 
man has said: 

“Don’t waste your time. Don’t waste it in idleness, 
don’t waste it in regretting the time already wasted, don’t 
waste it in resolutions a thousand times repeated, never 
to be carried out. Don’t waste your time. Use it. Sleep 
and work, rest and think. Save the time of tomorrow by 
planning to use it carefully, thoroughly and systematically. 

The best of us have already wasted time enough for the 
creating of a dozen reputations for the doing of ten times 
as much work as we ever shall do. 

“Don’t waste time. Remember that however much 
time you may have wasted already you have time enough 
left if you will use it. The old man has no excuse for 
mourning the chances that are gone forever. No chances 
are gone forever while life and time remain. You have 
seen the rising sun and the setting sun. They look dif- 
ferent to you, but the difference is in your imagination. 
the rising sun is the sun of age. One is like the other. 


The rising sun, like the setting sun, gives heat and light 
to the earth and beauty to the clouds. And no man can 
tell the difference between a photograph of the sun that 
is rising and the sun that is setting, or the difference be- 
tween paintings of the two, if the paintings are accurate. 

“Don’t waste time. If all of your life is ahead of you, 
plan to use it all, and begin with the present hour. If 
half of your life is gone, plan to make the remaining half 
as useful as the whole life would have been without the 
determination, the incentive and the knowledge of age. 
Whether your sun is rising or setting use the hours of 
light and opportunity that remain. Soon the night, the 
darkness and the cold will come. All the sand of time 
will have run through your fingers and your chance in this 
life will be ended. ‘Work, for the night is coming, when 
man’s work is done.’” 


START YEAR WITH CLASS MOTTO. 
By Sister Margaret, O. S. D., Hastings, Neb. 

It is becoming a custom in our schools for each class 
to select an inspiring motto at the beginning of the year. 
That these mottoes affect our ideals is evinced by their 
popularity. 

Many men and women owe their success in life to the 
inspiration of a single book, a chance remark, a lecture, or 
a sermon. I know a teacher whose life and work inspired 
all her pupils, who had for her motto, “Always expect 
to succeed, but never think that you have done so.” 

Ruskin always kept on his desk a piece of stone in- 
scribed with the word “today.” This was to remind him 
of the preciousness of time and of the possibilities of 
what could be put into a day in the way of achievement, 
of growth, and of enjoyment. 

Here are some mottoes that I consider inspiring: 

“Give to the world the best you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 

“The first thing to do, if you have not done it, is to fall 
in love with your work.” 

“You must take joy with you or you will not find it.” 

“Aim high and hold the aim.” 

“Do not wait for great opportunities; 
occasions and make them great. 

“Character is greater than any career.” 

“We stamp our values upon ourselves 
pect to pass for more.” 

“There is something better than making a living— 
making a life.” 

“Look upward—live upward.” 

“He is the richest man who enriches mankind most.” 

“Scatter your flowers as you go, for you wiil never go 
over the same road again.” 

“The world makes way for the determined man.” 

“We get out of life just what we put into it. 

“Don’t worry, it won't last—nothing does.” 

“The king is the man who can.’ 

“On the great clock of time there is but one word— 
now.” neice aeeeee aa 

SOME ESSENTIALS TO GOOD TEACHING. 

(By Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn.) 

All plans and methods of instruction must be modified 
by the paramount consideration that the prescribed stud- 
ies are but means to an end, namely, the disciplining and 
the developing of the child’s mental and moral powers. 
The teacher will not count that period lost during which 
he devotes himself with his class to the preparation of the 
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next day’s lesson. In showing the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the question; of viewing it from every 
angle; of correlating it with previous knowledge; of seek- 
ing other sources of information; of verification and com- 
parison; of concentration of all the faculties; of repetition 
and drill, the teacher will attain one of the most important 
aims of education—the formation of habits of mental ac- 
tivity and self-reliance, the discipline of intellectual and 
moral faculties which constitute the man and gives him 
his individual character and power. 

The formation of these habits demands familiarity on 
the part of the teacher with the interests, tendencies and 
the needs of the child. This familiarity can be obtained 
only by individual study of the individual pupil. While 
a firm believer in the importance of the social factor in 
education, I also believe that individual instruction has its 
place in the grammar and high school grades as well as 
in the college and university. It is a positive necessity 
in the primary classes of the elementary school. Individ- 
ual instruction, however, postulates small classes and the 
morning of small classes will be the dawn of the millen- 
ium for our teachers. 

Overcrowding, especially in the primary grades, is the 
crying evils of our schools, the menace to the greater 


growth and success of our entire elementary school sys-’° 


tem. Individual attention, a necessary requisite if best 
results are to be obtained, is physically impossible where 
seventy-five or one hundred children are gathered together 
in one room. Proper seating, so needful to the pupil’s 
comfort and so helpful to good order, is unattainable. 
Habits of inattention, carelessness, laziness and the like 
are formed, which are continual sources of retardation 
to the pupils and of anxiety and discouragement to the 
teacher. 

When we take into consideration the small size of the 
classrooms and the large number of pupils occupying 
them during five hours of the day; the rapid exhaustion 
ot pure air—an indispensable essential to successful work 
—that must take place under such conditions, thoughts 
of the consequences become appalling. It is in the high- 
est degree unfair to expect the brains of children to be ac- 
tive in the age of their functions in surroundings 
which can only be productive of mental fog. It is in the 
highest degree unfair to force any teacher to spend five 
hours of his school day in such an atmosphere. If there 
be a martyrdom without the shedding of blood, then are 
many of our teachers martyrs to their vocation. 

“Crowding,” we are told, “is necessary if we would 
have pupils for the higher grades.” We must have chil- 
dren for the higher grades, it is true, but it by no means 
follows that all the first primary pupils should be squeezed 
into one room. Open others. Again it is said that fully 
40 per cent of the first primary children are irregular at- 
tendants during the winter term. To my mind this is pre- 
cisely the reason we should insist on smaller classes. The 
irregular attendant must have special attention if we 
would not have him lose an entire year of his school life. 
Where the registration is small this can be done without 
detriment to the regular attendants. The work of the 
first primary grade can be done in five months in a room 
of forty-five children; it cannot be done rightly in five 
years, if ever, in a room with seventy-five or one hundred 
pupils. From personal experience and observation it can 
be confidently said that those schools alone succeed in 
which the registration of each room is limited to forty- 
five or fifty pupils. Schools with rooms containing sev- 
enty-five or one hundred scholars are failures. 

Many of our pastors, it is true, are making heroic 
efforts to remedy this evil. The means to do as they would 
wish are not always at hand. Yet I cannot believe that 
an earnest appeal to our people in behalf of their chil- 
dren will be left unheeded. On the children of the present 
depends the Church of the future. Almighty God will 
surely compensate us for sacrifices made for them by 
providing the means to meet the expenses arising from 
the maintenance, repairs and buildings necessary for the 
spread of His kingdom on earth. 

To overcome this obstacle to success, half-time sched- 
ules, extra teachers in the crowded room, recitation rooms 
and the like have been proposed. Frankly I am skeptical 
of the results so far obtained through these means. Our 
school year is now brief enough and two teachers in a 
room spell divided authority, spell another victim to bad 
ventilation. Definite legislation on the part of our chief 
pastors alone will solve this problem. For this we most 
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respectfully and most earnestly plead. We are not seek- 
ing luxury, only the essentials—pure air, sufficient lighting 
and heating—and we guarantee an increase of a hundred. 
fold in efficiency and progress. 


HOME EXERCISES IN THE HIGHER GRADES. 
Sister of Divine Providence (Texas.) 


The Home Exercises in the higher grades, if properly 
assigned and judic iously given, will serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. They will train the pupils to be exact and neat 
since only the best work is accepted. And they will enab 


the teacher to judge of the ability of the pupil, in perform - 
ing the task. 


Jt the teacher assigns a task that is not properly ex 
jained, the pupil will naturally seek aid from the parenis 
Noa arousing criticism against the school for giving such 
difficult work; and if the porents do give the desired hel; 
it will, in most cases, be given in an antiquated sty] 
which will lead to confusion of ideas in the mind of th 
pupil, as the old methods will rarely coincide with tl 
co. 

Consideration must be given to the time required 
complete the task. In preparing a composition, for i: 
stance, the pupil should have at least two or three days 
in which to obtain from every possible source the necx 
sury information. He should have access to Referen 
Looks, and be able to discriminate between what is i 
portant and what is unnecessary; so that, separating 1 
grain from the chaff, he will take only what is to tl 
pomt, and thus secure good results. 

here should be a detinite subject for each day. Mal 
a separate program to suit the needs of the classes: 

Monday—aArithmetic; Tuesday—Biography; Wedni 
cay—Language Work; Thursday—Correlate History with 
Geography; briday—Composition. ; 

in giving home exercises in arithmetic, a supplenx 
tary book may sometimes be used to advantage. By thi 
means the pupils may be led to work according to the di 
tates of reason and not merely to obtain an answer. 


Biography.—The lives of so many of our great m« 
who have distinguished themselves in the different sphet 
of life, are within the reach of most pupils and certain 
ed reading and condensing of these books will have 

s0ed effect upon the minds of the young, enabling th« 
io appreciate what is truly noble in the lives of others. 

Language.—There are many suitable exercises in the 
text studied. The home work must always have referen 
tc the grammar lessons studied by the pupils. Analysi 
of sentences and diagram should not be omitted. 

History and Geography.—These two branches are 
separable. lf describing a campaign, for instance, in t! 
Kevolutionary War, where the British planned to cut 
New England from the South; by drawing an outli: 
map of New York, New Jersey ‘and Pennsylvania—mat 
ing the Hudson and Delaware Rivers and some importa: 
piaces as North Castle, White Plains, Fort Lee, Sto: 
Point, etc—the routes of the opposing Generals may 
traced in such a way that the pupils will not only reme: 
ber the campaigns but the Geography connected with 
them as well. 

The subject of Composition is very 
can be made so to the pupils. Choose a subject that 
familiar to them. Talk about it and lead the pupils 

give their own experience. For example: Let us take 

“Autumn Afternoon.” Such questions as these may 
asked: Where would you like to go on a pleasant aft 
noon? What do you think people in the country would | 
doing at this season? Would you like to see people h: 
vesting? Suppose you spent the afternoon in the count: 
write all the items of interest that you can imagine shout 
such an occasion. Makea topic sentence for as many par: 
graphs as you think you can write. Then write about thes se 
sentences. 

_ Likewise “A Game of Baseball,” “A Trip in an Auto,” 
“Spring in the Country,” etc. Of course, as the class ad- 
vances the subject may be made more difficult. 

A certain time each day, perhaps the last fifteen min- 
utes, should be devoted to assigning Home Exercises 
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Remit your subscription renewal in Sep- 
tember, and save money thereby. 
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Upon first reading our subject, one is inclined to ex- 

chi Cast marks to the winds; it is mercy, not justice 
ach desires for himself; then, be merciful, in order that 

you may obtain mercy; for weighed in the balance of 
rict justice, perhaps all might be found wanting. 

A momentary reflection, however, convinces one that 
our first thought was merely the fleeting outcome of the 
sultry weather and the strenuous work of vacation days. 

The subject that we are about to consider, namely: 
The making and keeping of an exact register of attend- 
ace, conduct and daily standing in class, viewed in the 
proper light, will bear about the same relation to the good 
management of a school, particularly a graded school, as 
does book-keeping to the successful business man. 

In all matters of general interest, statistics are deemed 
necessary. As no affair is of more vital importance to 
» community, the state, the nation, the world at large, 
han education, a certain amount of information regarding 
it, in reference to the individuals for whom it is primarily 
intended, should be arranged in a simple, concise manne= 
jor the inspection of the public at any time. For this pur- 
pose, the keeping of the school register devolves upon 
every teacher, as a duty which should not be neglected. 
This register may be as simple, or as elaborate, as local 
conditions demand. In its simplest form, it should at 
least contain the name of each pupil; his age; daily attend- 
aice; punctuality. These meager details of the register 
proper should be supplemented by a teacher’s note book, 
containing the parents’ or guardian’s name and address, 
and the date of the pupil’s admission to the school. Pre- 
‘erably, all these facts should be entered in the same book, 
hut many published blanks make no provision for them. 
Obviously, all these items must be recorded, as the mem- 
ory would be absolutely helpless in retaining them and 
without them, the progress of the pupil cannot be fairly 
estimated. The child who attends school regularly is cer- 
tain to advance according to his age, unless he is men- 
tally deficient, or the school is an inferior one. 

This data is usually required by the State and Diocesan 
Superintendents to be used in the compilation of their an- 
tual reports. The number of pupils regulates the appro- 
priation to be made for school purposes and determines 
whether our schools are expensive luxuries for the benefit 
of the few, consuming funds which might be used more 
profitably elsewhere, or the best paying investment, yield- 
ing large profits, in the form of thousands of intelligent, 
capable boys and girls who will be strong pillars, upon 
wiih will safely rest both religion and country. 

Each symbol following a pupil’s name should be noted 
daily with care. If four absence marks occur, for which 
10 satisfactory reason is known to the teacher, she should 
endeavor to communicate directly with the parents by 
‘phone message, or a brief note. In the case of boys, this 
will prevent any possibility of truancy becoming a fixed 
habit, without the parents’ knowledge. Also, the interest 
thus manifested will frequently bring the parents into 
sympathy with the teacher and give the latter an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word about the value of regular attend- 
ance. The co-operation of parent and teacher, in the ma- 
jority of cases, produces happy results. 

The same course should be pursued in regard to tardi- 
ness when too frequently repeated. Tardiness should 
be frowned upon, for although seemingly, not particularly 
harmful, yet for various reasons, it is undesirable, even 
pernicious. Through laziness, carelessness, or indifference, 
the child may fail to leave home sufficiently early to reach 
school at the appointed hour, or, worse still, he may leave 
home in ample time, but loiter on the way with compan- 
ions not the best. These tendencies should be uprooted 
Irom the child’s nature as speedily and as completely as 
possible. In these days of hurry and rush, the habit of 
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and Records 


(By a Sister of St. Dominic, Texas.) 


being on time is requisite for success. Not only on the 
pages of the histories of the past, but in the daily news- 
papers which are the histories of the hour, are found many 
mcidents, showing the disastrous consequences of being 
«a few minutes behind time. It is well for a teacher to 
c¢xamine as to whether or not, tardiness may be due to 
forethought in arranging the program, or in the failure to 
endeavor to make it worth while, from the pupil’s stand- 
point, to be on time. A teacher who can bring home to 
her pupils the full meaning of the old proverb, “The 
early bird catches the worm,” will eliminate tardiness from 
her list of troubles. 

Conduct and daily standing in class should have a 
separate register, or, better still, each should have its own 
register. According to the discrimination of the teacher, 
the book of recitation marks may, or may not, be open to 
the children’s inspection; but they should never be per- 
mitted to inspect the conduct notes. The term conduct 
includes silence, diligence, politeness, deportment, in short, 
all that is embraced in the rules of the school. Laws are 
necessary in order that a school may attain its ends. The 
observance of these laws constitutes good conduct on the 
pert of the pupil, their non-observance, bad conduct. All 
serious errors in conduct should be reported to the par- 
ents; but ordinarily the loss of points on the report cards 
proves a sufficient corrective. 

The keeping of a recitation register is usually a matter 
of difficulty when the class is large, the studies many, the 
time limited. A book has been recently published which 
diminishes, to a great extent, the labor of marking. It is 
so arranged as to permit fifty pupils to be marked in 
fourteen subjects throughout the year without re-writing 
the names. Among the admirable features of this new 
publication is a special page for the daily programme, on 
which the hours, subjects, and classes may be plainly and 
concisely indicated. 

The recitation register should be kept on the desk dur- 
ing the recitation periods, so that each lesson may be 
marked after the individual recitation, or after the class 
is dismissed. The former method is, perhaps, preferable. 
It minimizes the danger of forgetfulness. At the end of 
the month, it requires little time to add the results and 
place the total in the column marked “Monthly Average,” 
from which column, it is an easy matter to transfer the 
raarks to the report cards. It is necessary to keep these 
marks for reference, in case the child loses his report 
card, which often happens. 

The examination averages should also be placed in this 
register, and in the examination column, there is suffi- 
cient space for the general average for each term and 
fur the year. With such a book the directress of the school 
will be able to place the pupils in their respective grades, at 
the opening of the new year, without loss of time. 

Well kept records give a school permanence of form 
and render it possible to build each year upon the results 
of the preceding one. They enable a new teacher to con- 
tinue where her predecessor left off. Pupils’ marks may 
be considered as a registry of the results of the teacher’s 
labor. The consciousness that these results will be ap- 
parent to all will serve as a stimulus which will cause a 
teacher to put her best efforts into her class work. By 
judiciously keeping before the minds of the pupils the 
tact, that their daily work is recorded, to remain perma- 
nently to their credits or discredits, a spirit of worthy 
emulation may be excited among them. The exactness 
ot the teacher will be reflected in the pupils, as a mirror 
reflects the image thrown upon it. The train of thought 
which a class register may arouse might even extend be- 
yvord the limits of time and suggest the Book of Life in 
which the Recording Angel is ever writing the daily rec- 
ord of pupil and teacher alike. 
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STORIES FOR CLASS REPRODUCTION. 


The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 


(September 8th.) 

In a modest little town, in the home of a good holy 
couple, who were constantly trying to serve the Lord by 
their charitable deeds and virtuous lives, was one day sent 
by our Heavenly Father to these good people, that sweet 
spotless child, the Blessed Virgin Mary. The birth of 
Mary announced joy, and the near approach of the Saviour 
of the world. The Blessed Virgin was brought forth in 
the world not like other children of Adam, infected with 
the loathsome contagion of sin, but pure, holy, beautiful 
and glorious, adorned with all of the most precious graces 
which became her who was chosen to be the mother of 
God. She appeared in the weak state of our mortality; 
but in the eyes of heaven she already transcended the 
highest seraph in purity, brightness, and the richest 
memento of grace. Oh, how delightful to every Catholic be- 
ing, man, woman or child, is the lovely name of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. She is our protector and our guide. Her 
tender heart is ever ready to help us in our sorrows, and 
her voice to make intercession with her Divine Son to 
save and instruct us to reach that eternal shore, where 
the glories of Paradise await the faithful followers of 
Christ and His holy Mother. 

If we celebrate the birthdays of the great ones of this 
earth, how ought we to delight in that of the Virgin Mary, 
presenting to God the best homage of our praises and 
thanksgiving for the great mercies he has showered upon 
her, and imploring her meditation with her son in our 
behalf. Christ will not reject the supplication of His 
mother, whom He was pleased to obey whilst on earth. 
Her love, her care, and tenderness for Him, the title 
and qualities which she bears, the charity and graces 
with which she is adorned, and the crown of glory with 
which she is honored cannot fail, but incline Him readily 
to receive her recommendations and petitions. 


HELPED INDEED. 

Two blind men, so the story goes, used to beg in 
the streets of old Rome. The cry of one was, “He is 
helped whom the king helps!” but the other cried, “He 
is helped whom God helps!” 

At last the emperor thought to answer the cry of 
the blind man who called “He is helped whom the 
king helps.” He had a loaf baked and filled with pieces 
of gold and sent it to the beggar who called unto him. 
When the beggar, however, felt the weight of the loaf, 
he did not like bread that had not been properly baked, 
and was only too glad to sell it to his blind comrade. 

When this man went home he broke the bread and 
found the money, and never needed to go begging any 
more. But, of course, the other man went on with his 
piteous cry, and the emperor at last sent for him. “What 
didst thou with the loaf that I sent to thee?” he asked. 

“Truly, sire,” replied the beggar, “the loaf was very 
heavy, and I did not care to eat bread that had not risen, 
so I sold it.” 

“Ah, ’tis true,” said the emperor, as he drove the man 
from his presence, “Whom God helps is helped indeed.” 


FAITH AND WORKS. 

Two clergymen, it is said, once had occasion to cross 
a river in a small boat with only two oars used in pro- 
pelling it. On getting into the boat they saw that the 
boatman had painted on one oar the word Faith, and 
on the other Works. This device induced them to in- 
quire of the boatman what it meant. “Well,” said he, 
“T have a great many people to take across this stream 
and I wish them all to learn a lesson taught us in the 
Scriptures, which is, that faith without works is dead 
—being alone; and that works without faith is equally 
so. See, when I take hold of Faith and pull only on 
that I simply go round in a circle and make no progress; 
so also when I take hold of Works, the same result 
follows. But when I take hold of Faith and Works 
together and pull with a steady pull, I shoot rapidly 
across the stream.”—Young Catholic Messenger. 


THE CABBAGE. 

An industrious poor woman was in the habit of cul- 
tivating in her garden vegetables of every kind. One 
day she said to her little daughter: “Do you see, Lizzie, 
these pretty little yellow things on the under side of 
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the cabbage? These are the eggs from which the pretty 
colored, but destructive, caterpillars come. Do you, 
therefore, look over all the leaves this afternoon and 
crush these eggs and so our cabbage will remain green, 
beautiful and uninjured.” Lizzie thought that there was 
time enough for this work, and in the end forgot all about 
it. Her mother was unwell for some weeks, and did 
not go into the garden. When she had recovered she 
took the careless girl by the hand and led her to the 
cabbage bed; but, lo! all the cabbages were devoured 
by the caterpillars. There was nothing more to be seen 
except the stalks and skeletons of the leaves. The littk 
girl, shocked and ashamed, shed tears over her careless 
ness. But her mother said: “Do today what can be 
done today, and never put off till tomorrow. Still more 
important,” said her mother, “is another lesson which 
seems, as it were, written on these ruined leaves: 

“Crush in its germ the evil flower. 

Full soon its growth defies thy power.” 


BERTIE’S PATIENT. 

In his little brass bed, among the downiest pillows, lay 
Bertie Stuart. He was getting over the measles and was. 
as nurse said, “as cross as a little bear.” 

Nurse suggested reading “Robinson Crusoe,” but 
Bertie “didn’t care to hear about that a hundred times,” 
so it ended in her telling him of another little boy in the 
same city who had to live all day long in a tiny, cheer- 
less room. He had no pretty flowers to look at, not even 
a nurse to amuse and care for him, and yet he was such 
a bright little chap. 

That evening when mother came in to kiss Berti 
good night his eyes were fixed on the roses on the table. 

“IT want those roses taken to a sick boy tomorrow, 
mother,” he said. 

“All right,” said mother, “and we will see that he gets 
some chicken broth and a little jelly also.” 

And so, day after day, a basket of good things went 
to the other sick boy. Bertie’s mind was kept so busy 
planning new pleasures for the “other one” that he quite 
forgot his own troubles. 

One morning, some weeks after, the postman brought 
a letter addressed to “Mister Bertie Stuart,” which read: 
_ “Dere Bertie: I kin sit up. Kin you? The flowers 
is prime an’ the jelly an’ stuff’s just elegant. Much 
obliged. Yours truly, Tommy Gray.” 

“O, mother,” cried Bertie, “I never in all my life was 
so happy!” 

“I think,” said mother, “that my little boy is just 
beginning to learn the secret of happiness.” 


THE BISHOP’S STORY. 

A bishop once went to:a convent where the children 
had just come out of retreat. They were all gathered 
round ‘him, chatting in great glee, when suddenly he ex- 
claimed: “What have you done with the silence of your 
retreat?” 

The chatter boxes were not ready with an answer and 
looked at one another in perplexity; the bishop repeated 
his question, and then the youngest of the group piped out: 
“We have left it with Jesus in the tabernacle.” 

Oh, how delighted the bishop was with that answer! 
He told the story again and again with a pleasure that 
lost nothing by repetition. 


DUMP BOY WHO SAVED SIXTY. 

Fred Evans was a boy who worked in the dump in an 
Illinois coal mine. One day there was a cave-in, and 
the earth and coal in settling imprisoned sixty men. The 
foreman of the rescuing party saw the small opening that 
the cave-in had left between the places where these men 
stood and the outer world, and he spoke to this boy to 
know if he would dare to help him. “The hole is just big 
enough for you to crawl through,” he said, “and to drag 
a hollow pipe after you. You'll have to be mighty care 
ful or the coal will settle and crush your life out. But 
if you can get it through to them, then we can pump air 
enough in to keep them alive till we can dig them out. 
Are you willing to try it?” 

All Fred answered was, “I’ll try my best.” 

It was a 600-foot crawl and many a time it stopped, 
and those outside gave up hope, but at last there was a 
faint call through it that told them he was there; they 
began pumping air and water and milk through the pipe, 
and kept it up for a week, when Fred and the whole sixty 
were safely brought out, to the great joy of their families. 
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Tts Pature, Scope 


and Principles 


By Brother Constantius, Ph. D., LL. D. (Memphis, Tenn..) 


“Education,” pertinently observes Archbishop Spald- 
ing, “is little less than the continuous methodical sugges- 
tion of what is true, useful, and good, to the end that the 
pupil may be brought under its influence and permit it to 
mould his life. It is by means of suggestions that the 
teacher is able to make him feel that he is a free agent, 
that it lies in his power to become other and nobler than 
he is and that it is his duty as it is his privilege to develop 
in himself a diviner kind of consciousness which alone 
makes truer knowledge and purer love possible. Per- 
suade him that he has ability, and he will labor to justify 
your opinion of him; but if the master discourage him, he 
loses self-confidence and ceases to make effort.” 

Hence, everything that is communicated, should be so 
presented as to be understood by the pupil. This often- 
neglected principle, if observed, will insure a double ad- 
vantage. The more direct advantage is, that the knowl- 
edge thus communicated becomes a solid appropriation in 
the mind of the learner, and the indirect but more com- 
prehensive good is, that the powers of the mind are by 
this means developed, and enabled to reach forth in quest 
of knowledge for themselves in all other directions and 
to make it their own wherever found. On the other hand, 
a twofold evil results from the neglect of this most ra- 
tional principle. Superficial knowledge is its direct conse- 
quence, while mental insincerity is its more fearful re- 
sult. A pupil who is accustomed to take the teacher’s 
dictum as sufficient, without verifying it by his own judg- 
ment, and to regard as knowledge what is, at best, only a 
vague impression, admitting it in the memory in the pre- 
cise form in which it is presented, without blending and 
weighing it with his own previous stores of information, is 
learning, indeed, to be insincere to himself and his teacher, 
as to his own amount of knowledge. Hence, if, when he 
grows up, he should ever be undeceived on this point, he 
will be tempted to practice, if he can, the deception upon 
others. This unfortunate result may be ascribed, either 
to a fear which has been excited by the teacher’s re- 
pulsive manner, or to a shrinking timidity on the pupil’s 
part, which needs encouragement to express its doubts 
and reasonings, or, perhaps, to a mental torpor, which re- 
quires to be stimulated by appliances the most difficult of 
invention in the whole art of teaching. For it is better 
that the pupil should express in his own words the idea 
which he has gained from the book, than that he should 
parrot the precise words of the text. 

Now, nothing can be done for a pupil except through 
him. His self-activity must be aroused. His interests 
must be stimulated. The conditions for successful work 
must be made favorable. The plans or methods adopted 
by the teacher must be adapted to the powers of the 
pupil’s mind, and this leads directly to the subject of this 
paper, namely, Recitation: its nature, scope, and prin- 
ciples 

Good Recitation Real Test of School. 

What, then, is to be understood by Recitation? 
recitation, says George Howland, is the real test of the 
school. It shows as in a mirror, the interest, skill, and 
information of the teacher, and the work of the class. 

Recitation, in its widest sense, embraces all the 
branches of the school curriculum in which the pupil gives 
expression to the knowledge, power, or skill, acquired. 
In its restricted and historical meaning, it is “the restate- 
ment of what was formerly learned, either in the words 
of the text or in the child’s own language.” It implies a 
a assignment of work to be done by the pupil, given 
by the teacher, and the test or expression of the results 
of the pupil’s study or effort upon the task assigned him, 
developed in some manner by the teacher. 

‘If this comprises,” notices Dr. S. Hamilton, “all that is 
included in the term, the process that it names is not in 
any sense a teaching exercise. The teacher may test 
preparation, knowledge, or skill, but he may not instruct, 
because to recite means to say, to repeat, to rehearse, or 
to relate, and not to teach, to learn or to instruct. 
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The recitation is the test of the teacher. To it the 
teacher should come with a preparedness that implies the 
mastery of the matter he teaches; with an enthusiasm 
that should inspire ambitious pupils; with the sympathetic 
feeling for the difficulties that beset the student; and 
with the consciousness of. the awakening of the proper re- 
sponse and interest in the work. The teacher in and 
through his recitation should keep in mind the two ob- 
jects of the study, namely, its utilitarian value as well as 
its disciplinary value. He should feel that the progress 
of the class is not measured by the progress of his bright- 
est pupils, but by the slowest in the class, and that if he 
hopes to make his class go onward, his work and his ef- 
fort should be directed to the capacity of the struggling 
pupils and should stimulate at the same time the efforts 
of his brightest. To do this successfully, the teacher must, 
in a manner, be an artist, varying his methods to suit the 
changing conditions with the ideal view of developing the 
pupil’s powers in an ordinary way. 

Through the recitation the teacher may exercise the 
greatest skill in developing self-reliance, logical presenta- 
tion of matter, a methodical or definite statement of facts 
of knowledge, whether oral or written, that will have a 
marked influence upon the character of his pupils. The 
very form in which papers are presented by the pupils is 
one of the minor details of the recitation, but one of the 
most marked in its later influence upon the pupil's life. 

Thus, it is obvious that the recitation is an important 
school exercise. For “to the teacher,” remarks Dr. Ham- 
ilton, “it is an opportunity to impart knowledge, to guide 
effort, to develop power, to form habit, to mould char- 
acter, to deepen impression, to train in the art of study, 
to inspire the child with a love of learning, and to fix 
forever his habits of thought and expression. To the child 
it is an opportunity to acquire knowledge, power, and 
skill, and to catch glittering glimpses of the great sunlit 
valley of truth from the glowing hilltops of the teacher’s 
inspiration. A great teacher, with a pent-up personality, 
throbbing with a desire to help others, is always the center 
of an unconscious influence that shapes the life and char- 
acter of childhood.” 


Personality Makes Teachers. 
Butler is correct in affirming that 
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sonalities make great universities,” then we may equally 
affirm that great personalities make great teachers. The 
class is the field where this personality proves to be the 
most active and potent and that during the recitation, for 
there the teacher and pupil are brought into close, inti- 
mate contact, and it is there that “eye meets eye, pulse 
feels pulse, heart warms heart, mind touches mind, thought 
arouses thought, zeal fires zeal, and spirit inspires spirit.’ 

The teacher is, as it were, the high priest of the class. 
He must needs take into consideration the intellect, the 
subject-matter, and the method, so that the pupil may ob- 
tain facility and accuracy of expression, ability and scope 
for his faculties, wisdom and power for his mind, and thus 
attain in his search the hidden truth of things, the object 
of every created intellect 

We are all aware that thoughts create desires, that de- 
sires lead to action and effort, and that these are the in- 
struments of scholarship and character. Bailey tells us 
that 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, and acts the best.”’ 

It is evident, therefore, that the process of recitation 
is twofold in its nature, for it necessarily implies both 
teaching and learning. It includes the active participa- 
tion and co-operation of a teacher and a pupil. Hence, 
there exists a natural relation. There must be a teacher 
to present and a pupil to grasp; there is one who ques- 
tions and one who answers; one who directs, the other who 
does; one who is giving, the other receiving; the one to 
inspire, the other to be inspired. Both must think and de- 
velop, and each must be an aid to the other in attaining 
the desired end. 

But to accomplish this laudable object, the teacher 
should avail himself of all or part of the following means: 

1. He should prepare the pupil’s mind to receive the 
subject-matter. 

2, He should carefully prepare the subject-matter. 

He should skillfully present the subject-matter 
4. He should clearly explain and tactfully illustrate the 
subject-matter. 
5. He should wisely suggest thoughts and facts con- 
cerning the subject-matter. 

6. He should artfully lead the pupil to think about and 
grasp the subject-matter. 

7. He should manifest by 
his character by what he does. 

Now, if the teacher does well his part, the pupil has a 
corresponding role to act if he is to attain the purpose of 
recitation, that is, to acquire knowledge, power, or skill, 
to form right habits, and to develop into true nobility and 
purity of character. The pupil, then, should be carefully 
trained to the following: 

1. He must examine the subject-matter. 

He must seek to understand as well 
He must strive to assimilate it. 
He must endeavor to remember it. 
He must learn how to apply and use it. 

Essential of a Good Recitation. 

As to what should constitute the essential characteris- 
tics of a good, fruitful recitation ought to be determined by 
time and place. Any one who has ever given a serious 
thought to child-study and has made a thorough study of 
psychology, is fully aware that pupils can not give a vig- 
orous, mental action and prolonged attention to any sub- 
ject. If the teacher be alert and present the subject-mat- 
ter in an interesting way, the mental energy of the pupil 
is soon exhausted. Apart from the fact of mental capacity, 
the teacher should not overlook physical conditions which 
frequently prove a serious obstacle in the acquirement of 
knowledge or exercise of power. The air of the class may 
be vitiated and overheated, or the strain may be beyond 
the pupil’s endurance, or the digestive organs may be de- 
ranged, all of which causes are detrimental to vigorous, 
mental activity. Personal experience should here prove a 
valuable guide in the matter of recitation. How easily we 
become distracted and how difficult, at times, to fix our at- 
tention upon the subject-matter presented! Hence, if the 
recitation be long, sluggish, and dry, the pupil soon loses 
interest and the purpose of the recitation is thus frustrated. 
If the teacher be full of the subject and have gathered in- 
teresting facts and throws out valuable hints and sugges- 
tions, the recitation fires interest and stimulates to strong 
mental activity. A good teacher always gauges the time of 
In primary and elementary grades the minimum time of 
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recitation according to the capacity and age of the pupil. 
recitation should vary from five to ten minutes, and in high 
school grades it should not exceed forty minutes. An ex- 
perienced teacher is cognizant of the fact that thought is 
guided, stimulated by timely questions, suggestions, hints, 
and explanations, and that such a recitation is an excellent 
remedy for stupidity. It develops alertness of mind, 
quick perception, and a prompt mental response. There is, 
however, a lurking danger in such brisk recitations. They 
do not allow sufficient time for slow minds to concentrat: 
their thoughts and to correlate their facts upon the new 
ideas presented, and, hence, they are unable to give ad 
quate interpretation and expression, ending not infrequent 
ly in disgust for knowledge, and, perhaps even, destroy 
ing all initiative in mental self-activity. 
Now, it matters not how we may view 
or “study recitation,” 


“study lesson” 
the solution is to be found in good 
teaching. The teacher who realizes the importance of his 
role, will readily recognize that the one end of teaching 
whether in study lesson or study recitation, is for the pupi 
the acquisition of knowledge, the culture of the facultie:; 
and the development of the moral and Christian sense. 


Pupils Must Assimilate Systematized Knowledge. 

Instruction, therefore, is a precise and systematize 
body of knowledge which the pupil assimilates by pe: 
sonal work. Vague, obscure, and incomplete ideas « 
things do not constitute knowledge. The pupil should po: 
sess systematized knowledge, i. e., he should know things 
in their causes, and hence link together in the mind pri: 
ciples and consequences, laws and their phenomena. Fur 
thermore, knowledge should be assimilated, for true know! 
edge is nothing artificial, applied to the mind from without 
or simply stored in the memory, but rather it consists o! 
systems of truths that become an integral part of the min 
and are organized in it to become as active as itself. How 
ever important instruction may be, it is much less so than 
the education of the faculties, for the moulding of tl 
mind, observes a noted writer, is more important than its 
progress. It is the province of the school to prepare tl 
pupil not for recitations and examinations, but for life. !t 
is a truism that the man who is quick in taking hold 
ideas, seeing to what they lead, and then making use 0! 
his own experience as well as that of others, is best fitt« 
for entering upon his life work and bring it to a success 
ful fruition. Hence, it is not crammed heads but train« 
ones that do the best and most practical thinking. 

Whence it follows that teaching, according to St. Joh 
3aptist de la Salle, should be rational. The intelligence 
admitting truth, he held, is satisfied only when teaching 
clear, logical, and convincing. Therefore, whatever be tl 
subject treated, and the aptitude of the pupils, St. de la 
Salle counsels the teacher to observe the following: 

1. To base the assertions on proofs which he has mad 
intelligible by sufficient explanations. 

2. To proceed from the known to the unknown, fro: 
the near to the remote, from the simple to the complex 
and, when possible, from the particular to the general, 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the sensible to 
the immaterial. 

3. To omit nothing essential in 
plained. 

4. To show how different ideas relating to the same 
subject are connected. 

5. To endeavor personally to acquire not only know! 
edge but the method of communicating it with the a 
curacy and clearness which will infallibly shed light on 
minds. 

Consequently, the teacher should conduct the “study 
recitation” with life and mental briskness. It possesses 
these qualities if he teaches with animation and order that 
enliven the pupils, when he presents knowledge under it 
most captivating aspect, and when he throws himself s 
much into the lesson that he may be said to live in it. 


Teacher Must Guard Against Dullness and Routine. 

To attain this desirable end, the teacher should guar: 
against two defects: dulness and routine. Dulness aris« 
from the exclusive use of the book and want of persona 
initiative, commonplace oral explanations, the monotony « 
the exercises given to the pupils, and sometimes from the 
want of taste for study, and of care in the preparation of 
lessons. The book is dry and silent, and if not animated 
by the voice of the teacher, it is almost powerless to en- 
lighten and warm young minds. Routine destroys, little 
by little, the personal character of the teaching to substi- 

(Continued on page 166) 
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THE HOLY ANGELS. 
When little children wake at morn 
To greet once more the day newborn, 
The angels take each tiny hand 
And lead them forth from Slumberland. 


When little children laugh and play 
Mid snares and perils of the day, 

The guardian angels stand between 
Each lure and pitfall dark, unseen. 


When little children sink to sleep, 
Above them white-winged angels keep 
A loving watch from dark to light, 

All through the terrors of the night. 


And when in dreams they softly smile 
With hearts and lips that know not guile, 
Their souls forsake the haunts of men 
And wander back to heaven again. 
—Mary Mannix in the Ave Maria. 


A CLASS TALK ON GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

Sometimes the month of September, sometimes the 
month of October, is set aside for the veneration of the 
Holy Angels. We are apt to think of the Holy Guardian 
Angels only in connection with little children and we 
easily forget that older pupils also the grown up peopte 
still have their Guardian Angel and badly need him and 
owe to him innumerable benefits. 

All through life the good angels love us, pray for us, 
encourage us to good, and protect us from harm in soul 
and body. And yet, how little do we think of him, how 
seldom do we thank him, how rarely to we speak to him 
and recommend ourselves to him, how little do we mind 
him! But for him, perhaps, we might have perished in 
au accident, or be already in hell. Well, then, accustom 
ycurself to speak to him at least three times a day, thank 
him, thank God for him, and recommend yourself to him 
by the beautiful indulgenced prayer: 

Angel of God, my Guardian dear, 
To whom His love commits me here; 
Ever this day be at my side, 
To light and guard, to rule and guide. 
Amen. 
Plenary indulg. once a 

Plenary indulg. at the point of death if frequently 

Pius VII, May 15, 1821. 


100 days indulg. each time. 
month. 
used. 


The Church teaches us, that there is no moment of our 
lives spent without the unceasing presence of our guardian 
angel. Then surely we must, in St. Bernard’s words, hav2 
reverence for the angelic presence, devotion for the angelic 
goodness, confidence in the angelic protection. First of 
all, there must be a profound respect. For who is our 
God-given companion? Nothing less than a prince of 
heaven, a courtier of the Eternal King. No stain of sin 
las ever sullied his spiritual purity; he has stood from 
the morning of creation in the presence of the All-Holy 
whom he obeys in his ministry on our behalf. The practi- 
cal test of this outward reverence is thus eloquently ex- 
pressed by St. Bernard: “Do not hear in his (thy guar- 
dian angel’s) unseen but most real company, what seeing 
me present thou wouldst not hear; nor do alone what thou 
wouldst not dare to do if thou couldst see the angel guar- 
dian who is watching thee.” 

Next, there must be real devotion—the devotion that 
has its root in heartfelt affection. Our guardian angel’s 
care is untiring, his loving watchfulness lifelong. In life 
he never leaves us for a moment; in death his tender arms 
embrace us as we enter the chill waters. Though he acts 
ii obedience to God, yet he serves us with a true personal 
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unwearied love. We should indeed be heartless ingrates if 
we did not show him a corresponding devotion day by 
day. 

Lastly, we must have confidence in our angelic protec- 
tors. They are strong in the pure virtue of unsullied 
spiritual strength, strong in the power that they have from 
God whom they serve with inflexible will and whole-hear:- 
ed love. “Wherefore,” exclaims St. Bernard, should we fear 
on our pilgrimage and weary journeying with such guards 
as these to protect us? They can neither be conquered 
nor deceived, much less can they deceive us, who are to 
keep us in all our ways. They are faithful, they are pru- 
dent, they are powerful. Why should we fear?” 


VALUE OF THE HOLY MASS. 

At the hour of death the masses you have heard will 
be your greatest consolation. Every mass will go with 
ycu to judgment and plead for pardon. At every mass 
you can diminish the temporal punishment due to your 
sins, more or less, according to your fervor. Assisting 
devoutly at mass you render to the sacred humanity of 
cur Lord the greatest homage. He supplies for many 
ct your negligences and omissions. He forgives you all 
the venial sins which you are determined to avoid. He 
forgives you all your unknown sins which you never 
confessed. The power of Satan over you is diminished. 
You afford the souls in purgatory the greatest possible 
relief. One mass heard during your life will be of more 
benefit to you than many heard for you after your death. 
You are preserved from many dangers and misfortunes 
which would otherwise have befallen you. You shorten 
your purgatory by every mass. Every mass wins for 
you a higher degree of glory in heaven. You receive the 
priest’s blessing, which our Lord ratifies in heaven. You 
kneel amidst a multitude of holy angels, who are present 
at the adorable sacrifice, with reverential awe. You-.are 
blessed in your temporal goods and affairs. When we hear 
mass and offer the Holy sacrifice in honor of any particular 
saint or angel, thanking God for favors he bestowed on 
him, we afford him a great degree of honor, joy and hap- 
piness, and draw his special love and protection on us. 
Every time we assist at mass we should, besides our other 
intentions, offer it in honor of the saint of the day. 


DEFECTS TO BE AVOIDED IN CATECHISM. 
A Christian Brother. 

The following defects should be avoided in catechetical 
instruction: 

1. Explaining a subject which has been insufficiently 
prepared, and thus exposing one’s self to teach erroneous 
doctrine, to make numerous repetitions, or to give ex- 
planations wanting in clearness. 

2. Treating a subject which has not been sufficiently 
defined, or instead of reducing it to its proper propor- 
tions, expanding it by long explanations. 

3. Not bringing one’s self within the reach of the 
pupils; making use of abstract or scientitic language, in- 
stead of simple, intelligible, and concrete expressions, 
especially with young children. 

4. Devoting too much time to discoursing and not 
enough to questioning. 

5. Asking more than three pupils for an answer which 
the first called on cannot give; having the same answer 
repeated by too many pupils, thus making the lesson 
wearisome. 

6. Being satisfied with an answer which is nearly cor- 
rect, instead of exacting precision. 

7. ‘Sacrificing instruction to pious exhortation; the 
latter may be introduced only incidentally, and led up to 
by the instruction. 

8. Falling into the opposite defect, that is, address- 
ing one’s self continually to the intelligence of the chil- 
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dren, and too seldom to their hearts. 

9. Speaking in a careless, indolent tone which would 
indicate want of conviction or earnestness. 

10. Making assertions concerning a_ subject 
which one is not sufficiently informed. 

11. In dogmatic and moral instruction, not distin- 
guishing clearly between what is of faith and what is of 
pious belief, what is of precept and what is merely of 
counsel. 

12. Deciding on matters which are beyond the prov- 
ince of the teacher; for instance so say “such a sin is 
mortal, such venial,” instead of being satisfied with telling 
the pupils that “such an act is a sin, a serious fault.” 

13. Dwelling on indiscreet or petty details; making 
use of trivial comparisons; quoting examples having 
neither interest nor authenticity, and no other result, than 
that of amusing the children for a moment without any 
benefit to their religious knowledge. 

14. Being too familiar or too severe; reprimanding 
and inflicting punishments, even though they be just, 
when they may be postponed without inconvenience. 

15. Certain children, who, though dull, are attentive, 
should not be disheartened either by scarcely ever asking 
them a question, or by punishing them when they answer 
only fairly. 

16. Allowing children to raise objections or discuss 
points of doctrine. If a pupil does not understand a word, 


about 


he may, of course, ask for explanation. 

17. Omitting the recapitulation at the end of cate- 
chism. 

18. Under pretext of preparing for an examination, 
transforming the catechism into a mere exercise of text- 
ual study. 

“Elements of Pedagogy,” 


La Salle Bureau, N. Y. 


THE BIBLE AND CATHOLIC BELIEF—A TALK TO 
PUPILS OF UPPER GRADES. 
Rev. Edw. Hull, S. J. 

Non-Catholics generally take it as a principle that the 
sible is the sole and adequate Rule of Faith. This is 
only natural, since, after rejecting the authority of the 
Catholic Church, they have no other rule to follow. Yet 
the results of this view are calculated to raise serious 
doubts of its correctness. In the New Testament, even 
the most essential points of doctrine are touched on so 
incidentally and require such careful study and balancing 
of different texts, that it is an extremely delicate matter 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. Protestants also 
forget how much of their firm conviction is due to early 
education and to a traditional interpretation, rather than 
to any critical investigation of their own. As the case 
stands, an earnest non-Catholic can only throw in his 
lot with the sect whose views of Bible teaching approach 
most nearly to his own, without the least guarantee, how- 
ever, that in doing so, he has embraced Christ’s real teach- 
ing, and not the exact contrary. Neither Scripture nor 
history seems to afford any warrant for the assumption 
that the Bible is our sole rule of faith. 

Catholics, on the other hand, cherish the highest esteem 
and veneration for the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God. Still, they do not consider that it was ever intended 
for the sole and adequate Rule of Faith; partly because 
it is not a sufficiently exhaustive account of all Christ’s 
teaching and partly because its expressions of doctrine 
are often ambiguous and requiring of authoritative in- 
terpretation. At the present time, they believe that the 
New Testament itself points to another means provided 
by Christ for the preservation of His full teaching through 
all ages, and that that means is the authority of the 
Catholic Church. 

We find that Christ, without saying a single word 
about a written creed or code, appointed twelve Apostles 
to carry on the work He had begun. He bade them 
ge and teach all nations, baptizing those who should be- 
lieve and teaching them to observe whatsoever He had 
commanded. He promised, in order that they might in- 
fallibly carry out this commission, that the Spirit of Truth 
should be with them which should lead them into all 
truth. Finally, he promised to be with them to the end 
of time. In thus constituting the apostolic body, Christ 
was in reality constituting His Church. The Church was 
ne mere collection of individual believers, but a definite 
organization which was to be the pillar and ground of 
truth. Its essential constitution lay in the existence of 
that teaching body, authorized and guaranteed by Christ. 


In following the career of the Apostles, we find no 
mention of any scheme for producing a written code 
to dispense with the authority of apostolic preaching. 
The disciples write only in order to meet incidental occa- 
sions and local needs, and make no pretence of giving 
us a complete scheme of Christ’s dogmatic teaching. St. 
John himself declares the impossibility of writing any- 
thing like an exhaustive account of all that our Lord 
did. There appears nowhere in the New Testament a 
consciousness that its writers were supplying Christendom 
with the one sole and adequate Rule of Faith which should 
supersede the need of appeal to their oral teachings. 
There is no clear evidence to prove that any of the 
Apostles saw each other’s writings, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. The only clear allusion is that of St. Peter, 
who tells us how hard St. Paul's epistles were to under- 
stand, and how some had wrestled with them to their own 
destruction. On the other hand, we find many allusions 
to Christian doctrine as derived from oral teachings, par- 
ticularly the parallels in Timothy and Thessalonians, all 
of which favor the Catholic idea of apostolic authority 
transmitted to a line of successors, and against the Prot- 
estant idea of substituting the Bible as the and 
adequate Rule of Faith. 

Down to the sixteenth century there existed in Chris- 
tendom no other than this idea. The Bishops were 
looked upon as successors of the Apostles, and their un- 
animous teaching was regarded as absolutely trustworthy 
and as truly representing the doctrine of Christ. The 
Church, as a whole, could not possibly fall into error— 
this was guaranteed by the promises of Christ; and those 
who claimed Scripture in support of their new doctrines, 
and against the prevailing doctrine of the Church, were 
regarded as heretics and rebels against Christ and against 
His authority as delegated to the Church. 

In the sixteenth century this condition of things re- 
ceived a rude shock. The radical principle of the Prot 
estant Reformation lay in the rejection of the living 
authority of the Catholic Church and the substitution 
of the Bible, interpreted by each individual, in its place. 
Protestants, in accepting the New Testament as it stands, 
are implicitly reposing the highest confidence in the 
authority of the Catholic Church in the fifth century, 
when Popes Innocent I and Gelasius finally confirmed and 
approved the authentic Scripture adopted in the synods 
of Hippo and Carthage. After that, and for the first 
time, the New Testament was capable of being bound up 
into one book as we have it now. 


sole 


SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 

Time Table for Graded Schools.—This schedule shows 
the number of minutes per week to be allowed various 
subjects in the different grades. The table is merely 
suggestive. Where the school day is longer or shorter 
than the 5% hours taken as a basis herewith, or where 
local conditions recommend that more time be given to 
certain branches, such changes may easily be adjusted 
to this schedule. The margin of unassigned times gives 
opportunity to add to the allotment of any branch or to 
insert an additional subject. 


Subjects. Grades— 1 2 3 5 6 7 
Opening exercises .... 75 75 75 765 
Religious instruction .. 200 200 200 200 
Composition, grammar . 120 120 120 120 
Reading 300 120 120 
Spelling 100 100 60 60 
Penmanship 150 90 60 30 
Mathematics 200 200 240 
Physical culture, hygiene 

and recesses 165 90 90 90 
120 120 90 

ise. 25m. wee 90 150 
75 75 75 75 75 75 175 
60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Nature study 60 60 90 90 SP vex oe 
Study or sewing nes “aes 60 60 120 120 120 150 
Business course ss” Swa i eee Gee. Was Cee See 
Unassigned time 150 145 125 110 100 100 60 90 


The daily program of recitations and exercises should 
be made for each grade, in accordance with the above 
time schedule, and should be hung in a conspicuous place 
in the class room. Subjects like drawing, music and 
nature study may be given two or three periods a week. 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


S.\NG OF THE LARK—JULES BRETON 


The song of the lark has long been a favorite theme 
It has been associated with the 
Thus Shakespeare writes 


ith poets and artists. 

and again. 

~is wa- thre la k 
thre herald ol 

and others 

taken 

- \mong the 


roprese nta 


morn,” 


have up his 


or better knowa 
than that given by 
Jules 3reton. It 
has a charm of ap- 
peal that makes it 
a general favorite. 
Here we are con- 
scious of the song 
of the lark, not be- 
lark is 
conspicu- 


cause the 
brought 

ously before us, but 
because of the effect 


upon the beautiful, 


wholesome - looking 
young girl who fills 
the center of the 
picture and suggests 
by her attitude and 


face that she has 
heard the song of 
the lark. She, too, 
is singing her morn- 
ing song as she goes 
happily to her work. 
We can tell these 
things by her up- 
turned face, her en- 
raptured look and 
her parted lips. Her 
song is a response 
to his, and as the 
joyous song of the 
bird has enkindled 
her own heart, so in 
turn does her happy 
look awaken ours. We feel the joyfulness of the beau- 
tiful morning-time, her enthusiasm being infectious, as 
it were, and we share the pleasure which is so real to her. 
In the original painting the full-orbed sun is rising 
behind the young girl and the whole scene is bathed 
in rich color that adds a charm of beauty not felt in 
the uncolored reproduction. Notice the sturdy figure 
of the young girl, her well-formed arms and feet and her 
buoyant attitude. We know that she has lived mostly 
out-of-doors and has acquired the robust health which 
accompanies such a life. She is in perfect accord with 
her surroundings, enjoying the simple pleasures which 
Nature holds out to her children. 

Notice that she carries her sickle in her hand ready for 
her morning’s work. In the back-ground we see farm- 
houses and hay-stacks and a few trees. These with the 
level ground upon which she walks make up all the 
elements of the picture. The landscape is a suitable 
etting for her, and in being that serves the purpose for 
which the artist intended it. 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What is the time of day in this picture 
you tell? 


How can 


Song of the Lark—Jules Breton 


Why did the artist call it “The Song of the Lark?” 

Can you see the lark? How do you know that he is 
singing? 

Is the girl singing too? How can you tell that? 

Does she seem to be happy? What makes you think 
so? 

What look do you 
see in her face? 

Does she seem to 
be a strong, healthy 
girl? Why? 

Where do you 
think she is going? 
What is she going 
to do with her 
sickle? 

Do you think she 
has spent much time 
out-of-doors? Is she 
a country or a city 
girl? 

What makes you 
think so? 

Does she seem to 
enjoy the country 
life which she is liv- 
ing? 

Does she appre- 
clate its pleasures? 
Is she contented 
with her tasks? 

What do you see 
in the picture be- 
sides the young 
girl? 

What is the center 
of interest? Why? 

Would you like to 
know this girl? 

Do you think this 
is an attractive pic- 
ture? Why? 

Have you ever 
heard the song of 
the lark? 

Was it a pleasant 
sound? Would you 
like to hear it again? 

Do you like to be 
outdoors early in 
Why? 

THE ARTIST 

Jules Adolphe Breton, one of the best French painters 
of village and country life, was born at Courrieres, 
France, May 1, 1827. His artistic gifts were apparent 
at an early age, and he was sent to Ghent in 1843 to 
study under the historical painter Devigne, whose 
daughter he afterwards married, and in 1846 to Antwerp 
to study under Baron Wappers. He afterwards went 
to Paris and studied under Drolling. His first pictures 
dealt with historical subjects; but he soon discovered 
that he was not born to be distinguished in this field 
of painting, and so turned to the memories of his child- 
hood and youth, painting the scenes of nature and the 
country which had been impressed upon his mind in 
his early years. 

In 1853 he exhibited his “Return of the Harvesters” 
at the Paris Salon and the “Little Gleaner” at Brussels. 
From that time on he was essentially a painter of rustic 
life, especially in the province of Artois, which he 
quitted only three times for short excursions, going 
in 1864 to Provence, and the following year to Brittany, 
and again to Brittany in 1873. From the last-named 


the morning? 
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jlace he derived some of his happigst studies of re- 
i He won medals of the Third Class in 
of the Second Class in 1857, of the First Class in 
, and again in 1861 and 1867. A medal of honor 
was awarded to him in 1872. He was made an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, reaching the rank of Com- 
mander in 1889; and in 1899 he was made a foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of London. 

Breton occupies a leading place in the French art 
of the nineteenth century. There is a peculiar charm 
about his work. It embraces the “grave, serious and 
vigorous poetry of the country which he expresses with 
love, respect and sincerity.” He is both a painter of 
landscape and of human nature, harmonizing the two 
in all his works with such justice and care, and such 
equal ability, that he deserves the credit of being a 
master in the two branches of his art. “In each he 
shows a deep, earnest, reverential sympathy in the pres- 
ence of nature, his eye for color is almost faultless, and 
his technical capacity is beyond question.” Breton has 
been called a true poet and painter, and his pictures 
bear evidence of the justice of this characterization. 
There is a delicate humor about his that 
much to its charm and individuality. 


work adds 


Teachers of our public schools are, as a rule, poor 
writers and as a consequence get like results in their 
The teachers are not entirely to blame, as 
they have never been required in preparing for teach- 
ing to become proficient in the method or art of 
writing. 


1 
"asses. 


There is at present a general demand for better writ- 


(Geo. A. Race, Supervisor of Penmanship, Bay City, Mich.) 


Showing Correct Position for Writing. 


ing in our schools. 
their writing. 

In presenting this course of lessons it is not my in- 
tention to tell just how to teach any particular grade, 
but to give enough copies and instructions so that the 


Teachers are seeking to improve 


Breton has written several books. The numerous sub- 
jects treated in his pictures may be divided generally 
into four classes: subjects dealing with labor, with rest, 
with rural festivals and with religious festivals. Among 
his works are “The Recall of the Gleaners,” 1859; “Even- 
ing.” 1861, at the Luxembourg, Paris; “The Weed 
Gatherers,” 1861; “End of the Day,” “Blue Monday,” 
1865; “Spring of Water Near the Sea.” “Harvest-Time,” 
1867; “Women Digging 1868; “The 
Washerwomen of the Coast of srittany,” 1870; 
“Woman Spinning,” 1870; “Girl Tending Cows,” 
“The Fountain,” 1872; “The Cliff,’ “When the Cat’s 
Away the Mice Will Play,” 1874; “A Gleaner,” 
1877; “Evening,” 1880; “The Rainbow,” “Morning.” 1883 
and “The Song of the Lark,” 1884. These title- wil! 
suggest the character of the themes he chose to pan 
They are always simple, but the wording of them do 
not give an adequate idea of the beauty and char: 
which was the excuse for their being. The pictures 
themselves are always greater than their names might 
imply to the uninitiated. A picture called “Benediction 
des Bles’ is technically a work of great importance in 
modern art because of its almost perfect interpretation 
of sunshine. 


Potatoes,” 


—--@e— 


Lessons in Penmanship for 
George A. Race, 


oy. 


(Teachers 


Bay City, Mich. 


teacher can gain a greater knowledge of penmanship 
and improve in writing. 

I am of the opinion that a teacher with a knowledge 
of the “How” of writing and the ability to deliver the 
goods herself will have very little trouble in teaching 
good writing. 

The cry at present is not that all shall write alike, 
same style or slant, but rather that they shall be good 
writers, that is, they shall write legibly and rapidly with 
a free and easy movement. 

Brevity in instruction and copies will be our watch- 
word, but not the kind that leaves out the essentials. 

The course is outlined in the same general order as I 
teach it in all grades. If completed will serve with 
some modifications as an outline for any grade. 

Materials 

“The best is none too good.” 

Pens should have a medium point, not fine nor too 
coarse. Use one’s judgment in making your selection. 

Penholders best suited for writing are those having 
a wooden, cork or rubber tip of medium size. Avoid 
the small or fancy kind. 

Ink that flows freely from the pen is recommended. 
A good black ink or writing fluid. 

Paper of good quality with three-eighths-inch ruling, 
size about 8xl0™% inches. 

Penwiper, a damp sponge makes the best. 
blotters to rest the hand on when writing. 
little. 


Have 
Blot very 


Position 
Position is important. Study the illustration very 
carefully. Body, sit well back in the chair or seat, in- 
cline slightly forward, bending at the hips. Feet, in 
front and flat on the floor. Paper is placed in front of 
the body with the lower left-hand corner pointing 
toward the body. Arms, both arms should rest on the 
desk or table with the elbows extending just off the 
edge near the corner. The right arm resting on the large 
muscle below the elbow, the left hand holding the paper 
Penholding 
The penholder should be held by the end of the 
thumb pressing it against the second finger at the root 
of the nail. The first finger beuds naturally and rests 
on top of the holder with the tip where the pen is in- 
serted. The penholder should point above and some- 
where between the elbow and shoulder and cross the 
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hand near the knuckle joint of the first finger. The 
holder to write well should be held at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. The third and fourth fingers should 
curve well under the hand and glide lightly on the 
nail, first joint, or side of the little finger. The side 
of the hand or wrist should not rest on the paper; as 
long as it does it is impossible to get a free movement 
in writing. The wrist should not be held flat, but 
turned enough to throw the holder from the shoulder. 


Directions 


I hardly think it necessary to say that we are to use 
what is commonly called muscular or arm movement. 


Muscular or arm movement as applied to writing is the 
action of the trained muscles of the arm and shoulder 
co-operating with the mind in propelling the pen in 
any given form. 

For one who has never used the arm in writing it 
will be necessary to take up the systematic training of 
these muscles. For those who have, it will be well to 
become better. 

First, assume a correct writing position. Second, 
raise the right arm on the elbow, letting it fall in a 
relaxed condition several times on the desk. Notice 


how much harder the muscles of the arm are when 
the hand is closed tightly than when relaxed. Third, 
make a fist by closing the hand lightly raising the wrist 
from the desk but not the arm. Push arm in and out 
the sleeve in a what is called a push and pull 
movement. Next swing the arm back and forth in a 
lateral movement. Roll the arm on the muscle toward 
the bedy. See that the arm makes a wide swing. This 
is called the direct movement. Follow this by letting 
arm roll away from the body in what is called the re- 
verse or indirect movement. Count for all downward 
movement of the arm as 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. Fourth, 
Ti 
SEAS. 
ypen the hand and exe. the fingers. Fifth, drop 
all fingers on paper resting on the nails. See that side 
of hand or wrist not touch. Sixth, extend the 
thumb and first and second fingers as one takes a pinch 
of sugar; let the third and fourth fingers rest on the 
paper. Seventh, the penholder in correct position with 
pen point up. Repeat all four exercises after each 
change in position of the hand. When this dry move- 


does 
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ment drill has been well founded dip pen in the ink 
and make Drill No. 1. 


Drills 


Drill No. 1. Make this drill by letting the arm work 
in and out the sleeve. Bring down strokes toward the 
center of the body. Make ten down strokes for each. 
This drill more than any other has to do with slant. 
Make slant as near 60 degrees as is natural. Move the 
paper three times in going across the page. 

Drill No. 2 is a combined rolling and push-and-pull 
movement in the form of an oval. Keep down strokes 
as light as up strokes. Practice drill first direct and 


then reverse movement. Count 10 for each and place 
12 on a line. 

Drill No. 3 is Drill One and Two combined. See that 
a uniform slant is maintained. Count 6. 

Drill No. 4 is the direct continous oval. 
wide and close together. Count by tens to one hun- 
dred. Four groups across the paper. 

Drill No. 5 continues Push and Pull drill. Top and 
bottom of strokes are sharp; watch the slant, and do 
not get work too black. Count same as for No. 4. 

Drill No. 6, same is No. 4, only made with the re- 


Keep ovals 


verse movement. 

Drill No. 7, practice drill by direct and reverse move- 
ments. 400 ovals across the page at the rate of 200 
strokes per minute. Don’t forget to move the paper or 
get it too black. 

Drill No. 8 This drill is the same as No. 5, only one 
space high. Make a full line. 

Drill No. 9. Practice same as No. 7. One space. 

}):.11 No. 10. Retrace the ovals 6 times. Make them 
touch; put about 18 on a line. Master this and all the 
preceding drills before going further. 

Drill No. 11. This drill is the same as No. 10, only 


at count of six we swing to the right with an upward 
stroke, forming the capital letter O. First try this drill 
two spaces high, reducing it to one. Count 6 and put 
about 15 drills on the line. 

Drill No. 12 is drill No. 11, and capital “O” sometimes 
called a forcing movement as the pen should not stop 
between drills. 

Drill No. 13. 


Capital O should be narrow closed at 


COW OCOCKO OO- 
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Keep the 
Count 2 


the top, and finish with an upward stroke. 
curve of the up and down strokes the same. 
or 10 for 5. Put 15 letters on a line. 

The main aim of this month’s work has been to 
establish correct position and a free, light, easy move- 


\ 


Seoten 


ment. See that your work equals or surpasses the 
copy before leaving it. If you do this, improvement is 
sure to follow. 

I will criticise work sent to me if return postage is 
sent. 


ver Busy Work with Autumn Leaves 


Miss M. E. Richards, San Jose, Cal. 


In September, the first month of the school year, 
Nature furnishes abundant material for handwork in the 
school room. 


The trees are beginning to proclaim the advent of 
Autumn, altho the leaves have not yet attained the 
brilliancy of coloring which they will possess later on 
in the season. Still, here and there, beautifully-tinted 
leaves will be found falling to the ground, and these 
may be used in various ways as a means of decoration. 


If they are pressed and dried, then dipped in melted 


paraffine and finally pressed again With a warm flat- 
iron, they will retain their beautiful form and coloring, 
and may be preserved indefinitely. Now is the time to 
begin making a collection of the various kinds of leaves. 
[hese should be made a subject of careful study, giv- 
ing particular attention to the form, veining, edges, 
surface and manner of attaclimen‘. 

A most interesting chart may be made by fastening 
one leaf of each variety to large sheets of gray or 
brown cardboard, such as is used for mounting pic- 
tures. A neat label should ~e placed under each leaf. 
This should bear the name of the specimen, and any data 
ot which the collector wishes to make record. A col- 
lection of this kind is a source of much pleasure and 
instruction, as the children take pride in adding to it, 
and they like to watch it grow. 

The pupils enjoy using the and 


leaves as patterns 


making designs for borders, wall papers and many other 
purposes. As there are so many kinds of leaves, and 
different methods of treatment may be employed, the 
classes in manual arts will have variety in their work in 
both drawing and paper cutting. 


Figures 1, 2, and 3 show different methods of treating 
leaf designs. These may be carried out in simple out- 
line, colored crayons, or brush work with ink or water 
color. 


Paper cutting becomes very interesting when it is 
found that by simply cutting out one or two leaves a 
pretty design is made. A little experimenting in fold- 
ing the papers and laying the leaf patterns in various 
positions will result in some excellent work. 


This is an endless source of pleasure to most children 
and it is a profitable employment as well, as they are 
gaining in appreciation of form and artistic arrange- 
ment as well as manual efficiency. 


In this month the fall fruits may be made a subject 
of study. The apple (fig. 4), the pear (fig. 5), and 
the prune or plum (fig 6), are good models for work in 
clay. 

Most of the children have been interested in garden- 
ing during the spring and summer months, and now that 
the seed-time has come, will be gathering the seed to 
use next year. They will be pleased with the suggestion 
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Morning 
glory. 


that they place some seeds of each variety of plant in 

their flower or vegetable beds in a small package or 

envelope for use as gifts to lovers of the garden. 
These envelopes should be appropriately designed and 


AOAAYON <Orrm< N=Aor 


labeled. See illustrations 7, 8,9 and 10. There is much 
scope for displaying originality and artistic talent in 
this work, as the pupils will vie with each other in pro- 
ducing the best results. 


Arithmetic Drill in the Virst Four Grades 


Suoerintendent Edgar $. Jones, Taylorville, Ill. 


It is only after a topic or principle has been well 
taught that there is a need tor a drill exercise. The as- 
sumption is taken that the real purposes of a drill in 
any grade are practically the same. If taken up prop- 
erly they aid in preparing the pupil for future work. A 
short, snappy drill causes the learner to become 
more accurate and to attain a fair degree of speed. It 
is also a means that the student has of expressing his 
increased efficiency. If properly timed they cause the 
hought to glide more easily. It is also a great factor 
n teaching the child the importance of knowing a thing 
at a moment’s notice. From the teacher’s standpoint 
it may be said to give an opportunity for her to detect 
how well her teaching has been done. It also assists 
her in establishing the proper standards of accuracy 
with the class as a whole. The live drill also gives the 
teacher a wonderful opportunity to create a vital interest 
in the subject itself, thus causing the pupil to take the 
initiative. 

There are many special plans or devices for drill ex- 
ercises, but the principal ones to be considered here 
have for their base what is known as “team work” or 
“competitive exercises.” It is evident that the 
or third grade child must know the simple addition 
combinations and that the third and fourth grade student 
know the multiplication and division combinations. The 
normal child will learn these the more readily if there 
is the incentive of healthy competition rather than if 
he is put to work in an attempt at memorizing them 
without any vital incentive. 

Suppose we wish to drill on the addition combinations 
in the first or second grades. The class may be divided 
into two groups—the boys against the girls. It might 
be that row one would be pitted against row two, or that 
the separate groups could be chosen by two leaders 
appointed by the teacher. A row of combinations 
should then be placed on the blackboard as indicated 
bel Ww. 


live, 


second 


OR. 6 7 RD 
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We will take it for granted that one group consists of 
the boys and the other group the girls. A boy passes 
to the left side of the combinations and a girl to the 


right side. At a given signal they both start the ad- 


dition placing the results below the column, as they 
add toward the center, the object is to see who can add 
the greater number. It would be better to have twenty 
combinations rather than ten as is given. A score should 
be kept and at the conclusion the result given. After 
a few short, snappy drills the normal child will show 
increased accuracy and speed. The plan may be varied, 
but the point emphasized is that the mechanics of the 
fundamentals can be mastered in one-half of the time 
usually allotted if some form of competitive or team ex 
ercise is given. It is often well to pass only one child 
to the board at a time. In this way the test would 
be to see how many seconds it would take him to make 
the additions in going from the right to the left. This 
child should be followed by one from the opposite group 
The additions may be made silently or orally. If orally, 
the child should say, 16, 13, 13, 9, 12, and so on, be- 
ginning at the right hand side of the figures as given 
above. It is absolutely necessary that the child become 
fairly expert in computation, but it is possible without 
any incentive for him to add a thousand combinations 
and still be no more expert than at the beginning. 

If needed, this same general addition plan may be 
followed in the third and fourth grade. Rows of figures 
may be used in these grades however, and the num 
bers multiplied instead of added. More of an appeal 
can be in these grades on account of age than 
be possibly made in the second. If the multiplication 
contest is extended for a three days’ period before the 
total summary is given many pupils will show a remark- 
able growth in accuracy. To change the form of the 
competitive exercise have four pupils pass to the black- 
board at a time, say two from each group. In keep 
ing the score assign a certain per cent to the one who 
is first and has completed his work accurately, a lower 
per cent to the second, and so on. At the close of the 
drill the totals may be added by each side. In this 
exercise any regular form of problems may be given. 

Another method that assists much in causing the 
child to be mathematically alert and is often used in 
the first and second grades as a play game, is the one 
of ring toss. It is highly valuable in that it is a means 
of doing team work or group work. All the equip- 
ment that is needed is a board ten or twelve inches 
square, having a small upright piece. fifteen or twenty 


could 
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inches high fastened at the bottom to the center of the 
board. Besides the board there should be nine or ten 
wooden rings that are five or six inches in diameter, 
(some prefer to have rings of different dimensions in 
order that a different value may be assigned to each 
ring). To start the game a single pupil attempts to 
throw the rings, one at a time, over the upright. Each 
ring is to have a value as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or 7. It is 
often advisable for each pupil to keep the score. There 
should be at least two or three score-keepers at 
the blackboard. In the work it is better to keep 
individual scores rather than of dividing the class 
into groups. The game may so _ be played as 
to cause the child to master either the ad- 
dition combinations or the multiplication tables. Sup- 
pose John throws successfully six rings over the up- 
right and the assigned value is 6. The class immediately 
make the computation from necessity by saying 6x6=36. 
The question of division will often arise, Albert’s score 
is 27 and the value of each ring is 3; how many did 
he place over the upright? Quite often the daily scores 
are kept in a tablet by the pupils. In instances of this 
kind many problems in today’s work may be taken from 
yesterday’s results. 


The material for a valuable drill exercise that may 
be used without the competitive feature consists of 
several pieces of cardboard or other stiff paper. The 
paper should be cut into strips that are at least 2 inches 
by 24 inches. The purpose of this drill as in the others 
mentioned is to cause the child to learn the art of 
grouping numbers. Suppose two of the strips are 
arranged as shown here: 

s #328 
769 8 3 

3y having a convenient place to hang or place the 
strips, one below the other, it will be seen that a rapid 
exercise may be given in a few moments. If a new strip 
is subsitituted after every addition the class will have 
the advantage of the silent concert drill while the in- 
dividual pupil is giving the oral work. Instead of 
printing the numbers on slips of cardboard as has been 
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suggested, they may be arranged in the form of “flash 
cards” as is used in teaching the child to recognize 
words. Forty-five cards the size of a post card may 
be used to much advantage. The numbers would be 
arranged to make the different combinations in ad- 
dition or multiplication, and may be in the following 


form: 
8 a 7 
3 6 8 


If the cards have the same numbers on the face as on 
the back it will be much easier for the teacher to face 
the pupils with the cards and slip the back card to the 
front, knowing the result as she does this, than if the 
cards were printed only on one side. To place a little 
rivalry in this drill it may be advisable to pass the 
card to the pupil who is able to give the result first. 

Much attention should be given in the teaching of the 
grouping of numbers to the oral or ear side as well as 
to the training of the eye. In fact, in the second and 
third grade, or any other for that matter, much effec- 
tive work should be done independent of the pencil, 
paper or blackboard. Suppose we wish to drill a second 
grade orally for two minutes. The teacher faces the 
class and says slowly 2, 8, 3, 5, 6, 4. The child is to 
do the combining as the teacher states the number. 
When the last number has been given she inquires as 
to how many can give the result. Without any com- 
ment or loss of time she may give at least ten or 
twelve such problems in a period of two minutes. After 
a few days it will become apparent that the pupils have 
become more expert in grouping. After a little prac- 
tice the pupils will enjoy taking the part of the teacher. 

Anything has not been said about drill work on sub- 
traction for the reason that the opinion is held that the 
subtraction should be taught as a combination rather 
than a separation. The practical method of making 
change is the one suggested to be used in the teaching 
of subtraction. The drills mentioned, however, may be 
applied to the plan of subtraction that is commonly used 
in the schools. 


September Drawing and Handicrait 
Grace M. Poorbaugh, Goshen, Ind. 


The results obtained during the year in drawing and 
handicraft will depend largely upon how the work is 
begun in September. 


The question immediately arises as to what mediums 
to use. Good results may be obtained by using water 
colors, but crayograph and cutting are by far the best 
and easiest means of expression in the lower grades. 

Pupils need drill in every branch of school work, and 


this work is not an exception. 


Much practice should be given the children in “filling 
in.” This is absolutely necessary if good work is to be 
done later. Simple designs, pictures cut from magazines 
and journals may be used, and the hektograph is indis- 


pensable for preparing work of this kind. 


In cutting, the learning to cut to a line is of the 
utmost importance. Much practice should be given in 
straight line cutting by using ruled pieces of paper, 
black lines of newspaper columns, and lines for mats. 
When the children can cut straight lines then proceed 
to teach them how to cut curves properly. 

Before attempting even very simple picture com- 


Position, positions and locations must be taught, as, 


right, left; front, back; vertical, horizontal; right edge, 
left edge; front right corner, etc. Drill on these. 

At no other time is there such a wealth of material to 
be obtained for our work as now. 

Lead the children 
changing year, for is not one of the chief aims of all 
this work to stimulate a love for the beautiful in nature? 
Encourage them to collect material to be used in lessons 


to observe the beauties of the 


during the month. 

Much of this material can be used in color lessons. 
Many interesting games may be introduced 
phasize the seeing of color. 


to em- 


Laying Designs with Seeds 


The should be conversational 


ones. 


first real art lessons 
There is scarcely a lesson given in any subject 
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which does not furnish us with suggestions for the art 
work. 

During the month the children will be interested in 
seeds. Many delightful conversational lessons about 
kinds of seeds, their color, how they find new homes, 
etc., are possible. 

With these lessons about seeds may come the first 
lessons in design. 

Let the children lay simple seed borders. Colored 
seeds and pegs may be used together in this work. 
Illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4, show how simple patterns may 
be made. 

After borders have been laid, select the best ones 
and let the children make them with crayograph. Each 
child should have a box in which to keep his seeds for 
this work. This leads to construction work. 


Paper Folding 
What delightful possibilities in hand-work are hidden 


in a square of paper! 


a) 


b 


From the very first insist on accurate folding and 
that all directions are carefully followed. 
Begin with very simple folding, gradually leading to 


the 16 square fold. Let the folding be first from dic- 


When they can do this, 
give them six-inch squares of some pretty tinted paper 
tation, but later the pupils should be able to fold the 


16 sanares from memory. 


and let them fold the 16 squares, then cut ae indicated 
in Fig. 5. Some simple designs which they worked 
out with the seeds and pegs may be used in decorating 
this little box. Fig. 6. 


Paper Cutting and Pasting 


While teaching little children to use different materials 
do not become so absorbed as to neglect giving the 
opportunity for free expression. For example, after 
talking about the different agencies for distributing 
seeds, let the children express in their own way these 
agencies. It should be our aim in all the work to 
foster this expressive desire. 

Seed-pods and grasses furnish material for many de- 
lightful lessons. 

Let the children illustrate by means of euttings some 
of these. Cat-tails or milkweed pods are especially 
good. The illustrations given show how simple but 
effective work of this kind is. Black-coated paper, 


light gray and dark gray drawing paper are all 
that are needed for this kind of work. 

Pictures of this kind should require at least two 
lessons, one for cutting, the other for pasting. Each 
child should have an envelope in which to keep his 
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cuttings. When the time comes for, pasting, the parts 
should be laid carefully and the pasting should be done 
neatly. 

Pictures similar to these may be made by little 
children with crayograph or charcoal, but never with 
pencil. Pencil work should not be emphasized before 
the fourth year. 


Landscape Cutting 

During the month very simple landscapes may be 
cut. The three illustrations given show the different 
steps in making one. 

Manila, light and dark gray drawing paper and black- 
coated paper are the materials necessary. The first 
illustration shows sky and ground. The sky is made 
of light gray and the ground of dark gray. The second 
illustration shows the same landscape with a road made 
by cutting the ground section. The third illustration 
carries the second a step farther by adding bushes and 
a tree. The different parts should be mounted in the 
following order: Sky, ground, bushes, tree. Similar 
landscapes can also be made with crayograph. 

Be very guarded in your criticisms no matter how 
crude the work of the children may be. 

“The things a child can make, 
May crude and worthless be; 

It is his impulse to create 
Should gladden thee.” 

Fruit as Models for Paper Cutting and Drawing 

The children will be bringing fruit to school. Use 
this as models for lessons. The apple and pear are not 
dificult to cut or draw. Cut apples from red or green 
paper and pears from yellow. In making a pear or an 
apple, fold a piece of paper lengthwise and both sides 
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can be cut at once. The results will be much better 
than they otherwise would be. 

These may be cut from black-coated paper and mounted 
on gray in such a way as to produce a very artistic 
effect. (See illustrations.) Draw fruits in charcoal 
mass. Insist on large free work where the fingers are 
not cramped and the crayograph or charcoal is held 
loosely. 

Splendid results may be obtained by using crayograph 
on tinted paper. 

The sketch of the rose-berries 1s an illustration of this. 
They are drawn on a panel of tan tinted paper. This is 
mounted on manila drawing paper showing %-inch 
margin. It is then remounted on brown tinted paper 
showing %-inch margin. 

One cannot be too careful in the selection of suitable 
mounts for art work. A very simple piece may be very 
effective if properly mounted, while a very good piece 
of work may be entirely spoiled by using a mount which 
does not harmonize. 


Wash Drawings 

The using of tinted 
papers for backgrounds 
serves the purpose “flat 
washes” do in the upper 
grades. Older children 
will enjoy making 
“sraded washes” that 
is color “graded” from 
dark to light or the 
reverse. These make 
splendid backgrounds 
for grasses, seedpods, 
etc. 

A booklet may be 
made of each child’s 
work, and an appropri- 
ate cover painted for it. 
The one illustrated will 
suggest many others 
which may be used. 
Older children can also 
apply decorative  ar- 
rangements of flowers 
and grasses to covers 
for spelling booklets or 
calendars. 

From the first grade 
up. the sketch, however 
crude, should show the 

{TUG aisdiigcuucill Ul Luc suvject. Of course in the first 
vrade, the arrangement must be very simple, as one 
spray, one pear, etc., and the studies should become 
more difficult from grade to grade. 

The illustrations are merely given as suggestions 
which may be helpful in planning the month’s work. 


—_—_ 


Topical Studies in Geography 


C. M. Sanford, State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


The tendency in geography has been to teach a large 


number of equally important, unrelative facts. It is need- 
less to say that facts of this kind are soon forgotten. The 
Present tendency is to select some large fact or princi- 
ple and so relate the minor facts to it that all will be 
remembered more easily. In practically all of our work 
heretofore the country has been the only unit of study. 
Grouped about this unit has been its industries and 
Products. This should be supplemented with another 
method, namely the organization of material about 
several of the most important commercial products. 

By this I mean that the teacher should not be satis- 
fied simply to enable the pupils to form clear concepts 
of countries, but in addition she should build up in their 
minds world concepts of such industrial products as 


iron, coal, sugar, coffee, etc. To do this is not an easy 
task since our textoooks do not attempt to organize 
the facts of geography in this way, put on the contrary 
they have a few lines on iron, or coal here, another few 
lines there, and so on thruout the book. 

In the following topical studies the writer has attempt- 
ed to organize the material in a manner that will be 
interesting and easily remembered. 


_ COFFEE 


1 The Coffee Tree. Naturally it grows to a height 
of thirty feet or more, but usually is kept but from four 
to ten feet so that the berries may be easily picked. 

2 The Berry. Our coffee is the seed of the coffee 
berry, which resembles the cherry. Each berry usually 
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contains two seeds with their flat surfaces together, 
closely wrapped in an inner and an outer skin. The 
inner skin is not unlike the silver skin of an onion, 
while the outer is coarser and is similar to a wheat 
husk. The seeds thus wrapped are imbedded in a whit- 
ish, pulpy covering. 


3 Cultivation. The seeds aie sown in carefully pre- 
pared, shaded nursery beds. While the plants are yet 
tender they are transplanted into wicker baskets and 
kept in the shaded nursery until they grow stronger. 
So tender are the coffee shrubs that even after they are 
transplanted into the orchard temporary shading must 
at first be provided. Here they are planted from ten to 
fifteen feet apart and while young valuable crops of 
beans and corn may be raised between them. The trees 
yield in from two to four years after being transplanted 
and continue to yield for thirty years or more if the soil 
is kept fertile. 


4 Soil. 
mould, is best. 
which seems to indicate that 
constituent. 


5 Climate. Coffee is raised almost exclusively in the 
Torrid Zone with the exception of the Brazilian region, 
which lies just within the South Temperate Zone. The 
greatest yields are in localities having a mean temper- 
ature for the warmest month of 52 degrees Fahr., and 
for the coldest month of 42 degrees, Fahr. In addition 
to equable temperature conditions the air should be so 
humid that clouds and mists are common and where 
the rainfall is from 75 to 120 inches. True a small fra- 
grant quality may be raised with but slight rainfall, but 
not profitably. The coffee tree cannot withstand the 
wind, therefore where orchards are not naturally pro- 
tected more hardy trees are planted for protection. 


Newly cleared forest land, rich in vegetable 
From red soils we get our largest yields, 
iron is also a valuable 


6 Preparation for Market. In Brazil most of the 
work is done by Italian laborers. As was the custom in 
the South during slavery days the laborers live in col- 
onies of small, one-story cottages. A plantation with 
its mansion for the planter and its group of cottages 
for the laborers is known as a Fazenda. Usually no 
schools are provided for the children of the fazendas, 
and they, with their fathers and mothers work in the 
coffee fields from early in the morning until late at 
night. Harvesting continues from May until Septem- 
ber. After being picked the berries are placed in the 
pulper, which after reducing them to a wet mush con- 
sisting of the seed, pulp and water, separates the 
seeds from the pulp. ° The seeds or beans are next put 
thru the hulling machines, which by friction, remove 
the two fast-clinging skins. In curing the bean is exposed 
to the sunlight for from six to eight days. The quality of the 
coffee largely depends upon the manner of curing, as the 
bean is very sensitive to rain or dew. 


7 Its Use. Coffee was not used widely until within 
the past two hundred and fifty years. It is now used 
most extensively on the mainland of Europe among 
the Teutonic race. In England tea is the favorite drink. 
In Holland the people excel in the consumption of 
coffee, using 20 pounds per capita each year. The per 
capita consumption in the United States is 10 pounds. 


8 Where Produced. For a long time Egypt was one 
of the chief sources of supply, but it produces coffee no 
longer. Until 1880 Ceylon produced coffee extensively. 
In 1877 it exported 100,000,000 pounds, but at present it 
does not export one-tenth that amount. Tea has largely 
taken its place. In Java until recently most of the 
coffee was raised on government plantations. now pri- 
vate plantations are multiplying. In India, Mexico and 
Central America the production of coffee is rapidly in- 
creasing. The single state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
700,000,000 trees and _ produces 
world’s crop. It exports annually about $115,000,000 
worth. The city of Sao Paulo is the center of the in- 


three-fourths of the, 


dustry, and Santos is the greatest seaport in the world 
for coffee. 


TEA 


1 The Tea Plant. The tea plant is a bushy shrub, 
which when not vigorously pruned, grows to the size 
of a small tree. It is much more hardy than either the 
coffee or cocoa tree, for it can withstand sunlight, wind 
and heavy frosts. Unlike the cotton plant it grows 
best in soil poor in lime. The presence of iron and 
vegetable mould is, however, essential. It is distinc- 
tively a hill product, while rice is as a rule raised in the 
lowlands of the same countries that grow tea. The 
plant comes into bearing the third year and continues 
to bear for about twenty-five years. 


2 Cultivation. After the seeds have been allowed 
to sprout they are planted in carefully prepared nursery 
beds that are covered with thatching to keep out the 
scorching sun. The plants are transplanted when about 
twelve inches high. In the fields the plants are placed 
in rows about four feet apart and are kept pruned to a 
height of from five to eight feet. 


3 Picking and Preparation for Market. The plant 
sends out an abundance of young leaf-shoots. These 
grow so rapidly that in Ceylon the plants are picked 
every ten or twelve days. In September the picking 
season begins and continues until the following June. 
Most of the picking is done by women, children and 
cheap coolie labor. The tender undeveloped buds make 
the best tea, the youngest leaves the next best, while 
the twigs and withered leaves are pressed into bricks 
and sold extensively to the poorer classes in Russia 
and Tibet. 


As soon as picked the leaves are placed either in 
the sun, or thinly spread on shelves of canvas in arti- 
ficial drying rooms. After about eighteen hours they 
are sufficiently withered to be put thru the rolling 
machines. These machines first so bruise the leaves that 
the leaf-oils become mixed, after which they roll or 
twist the leaves. In some countries, especially in parts 
of China and Japan, the leaves are bruised by bare- 
footed laborers who trod on them until the moisture is 
extracted and the fibers are broken. They are then 
rolled or twisted by hand. 


The leaves are now placed in piles where fermentation 
takes place. The quality of the tea largely depends upon 


the success of this process. After fermentation the 
leaves are “fired,” or heated until all the moisture is 
driven off and fermentation is stopped. If dried rapidly, 
and but slightly exposed to the air, they get green 
tea; if dried slowly, and thoroly exposed to the air, 
the result is black tea. We see then that the green 
and the black tea grow on the same plant—that the 
difference is simply in the method of curing. 


4 Where Produced. Since the tea plant can with- 
stand a fairly wide range of climate we might naturally 
expect it to be grown extensively thruout the world. 
Such, however, is not the case; for another factor enters 
into the production of tea, namely that of cheap labor 
Since most of the work must be done by hand tea 
raising is classed as a “poverty industry,” and can be 
carried on only in countries where labor receives but 
a few pennies a day. There are no climatic reasons why 
tea should not be grown extensively in southeastern 
United States. In fact the agricultural department has 
experimented successfully in the growth of tea in South 
Carolina, and even now there is a highly productive tea 
farm near Charleston. Why then do we raise so little 
tea in the United States? Within the past few years 
machines have been invented that do much of this work 
How will this fact affect the future of the industry? 

China and Japan. China still produces far more te: 
than the rest of the world combined. So extensively ' 
tea grown that you can find hardly a garden, howeve! 
small, that does not have its patch of tea for the cot 
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tager. Here the tea farms are small, consisting of about 
five acres each. Because China has refused to install 
modern machinery she becomes less and less important 
as a producer of tea; for in 1880 she exported 300,000,000 
pounds of tea, while thirty years later the amount had 
fallen to 200,000,000 pounds. 


The amount of tea exported fails, however, to give 
us a correct idea of this single industry. When we re- 
member that China alone consumes _ 2,000,000,000 
pounds yearly against 500,000,000 pounds for the rest 
of the world, and that all of this is home grown, we are 
able to form a better idea of the extent of this industry. 
Japan produces large quantities of green tea, most of 
which is exported to the United States. 


Ceylon. We have already learned that the coffee in- 
dustry has rapidly declined in Ceylon. Not so with the 
tea industry, for within the past thirty years the acre- 
age devoted to tea has increased more than a hundred fold. 
Here the average size of a tea estate is 300 acres. These 
estates are owned by wealthy growers who secure cheap 
coolie labor from southern India. About 400,000 of these 
coolies are required each year. While many of them re- 
main the year around, most of them go simply for the 
picking season. Ceylon produces more tea per acre 
than any other country. A yield of 1,000 pounds per 
acre is not considered an uncommon crop, whereas in 
China or Japan 400 pounds is a good yield. In 1905 
Ceylon exported 160,000,000 pounds, mostly to Great 
Britain and Australia. How does Ceylon compare in 
size with your own state? How far is Ceylon from 
India? Trace the route a ship would take from Ceylon 
to Liverpool. From Ceylon to Sidney. 


India. Most of the tea is grown in Bengal and Assam. 
The southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains are 
well suited to tea culture. In 1905 India exported 
200,000,000 pounds. More than three-fourths of it was 
sent to Great Britain. 


Other tea-growing countries are Natal, Jamaca, Fiji 


and Java. On an outline map of the world shade in 


all the areas that produce tea. 


Where Consumed. Without exception the countries 
that produce large quantities of tea are also heavy con- 
sumers. Of the export tea Great Britain 
38%, Russia 13%, United States 11%, 
the world consumes 38%. 


consumes 
while the rest of 


In Australia the yearly per capita consumption of tea 
is greatest, being seven pounds. In Great Britain it is 
six pounds, in Canada four, and in the United States is 
one and one-third pounds. 


COCOA 


1. History. Many people have wrong notions re- 
garding the origin of cocoa. Some associate it with 
the cocoa-nut, while others think that it is prepared 
from the seed of the cocoa plant that gives us the drug 
cocaine. Neither of these notions is correct, for the 
cocoa of commerce is prepared from the seeds of a tree 
that is very distinct, and in no way related to either of 
the above. This tree is a native of the Western Hemi- 
sphere for it was found growing in Tropical America 
when America was discovered. Even then the natives 
Were in the habit of preparing from the cocoa bean a 
drink that they called “chocolate.” So highly did they 
prize the cocoa bean that they used it as money in 
Mexico, A little later the Spaniards introduced the use 
of cocoa first in Europe and later in the Philippines. 


2 The Cocoa Tree. The cocoa tree reaches a height 
ot trom fifteen to twenty feet, but is usually kept low by 
pruning. The young trees must be grown in well shaded 
nurseries, and after being transplanted must be carefully 
shaded. While the orchards are still young, bananas 
or other temporary crops are grown between the rows 
ot small trees. Can you give two reasons why the 


farmer should do this? What are they? The trees 
begin to bear the fifth year and continue to bear for 
about forty years. Like coffee trees they must be pro- 
tected from sunlight and wind. For such protection 
larger trees such as the coral-bean trees are planted 
at regular distances thruout the orchards. Would bare, 
exposed islands be suited to the growth of cocoa trees? 
Why not? Most of the cocoa orchards are in valleys 
shut in by mountains. Why? Unlike the coffee tree the 
cocoa tree thrives best on the low lands. What ad- 
vantage is this? Mr. J. H. Hart, in his book, “Cacao,” 
says: “The ideal spot in which to found a cocoa plantation 
is a well watered vale, covered with large trees, protected 
by mountain spurs from the prevailing winds, well 
watered, and yet well drained, with a good depth of al- 
luvial soil on which rests a good deposit of decayed 
vegetable matter; easy of access, and in a district dis- 
tinct from lagoons or marshes for the sake of the 
proprietor’s health. Such a spot in a climate similar to 
that of Trinidad could not fail to produce regular crops 
of the finest cocoa.” 


3 The Cocoa Bean. The almond-shaped beans are 
contained in pods about eight inches long that closely 
resemble cucumbers. These pods do not grow from the 
ends of branches as we might expect, but directly from 
the trunks of the trees or from the sides of principal 
branches. Pods in all stages of development may be 
found on a tree at any time as the cocoa tree bears 
fruit continually. Within these woody pods or rinds 
are smaller pods containing as a rule about sixty beans, 
arranged in five rows. These beans are imbedded in 
a slimy, sweet pulp. A large army of pickers, while 
necessary on a coffee plantation, are not necessary in a 
cocoa orchard. 


4 Preparation for Market. The beans are first re- 
moved from the pods, and the latter piled in great 
heaps to decay for fertilizer. The wet beans are next 
placed in the sweating house, where they are kept for 
several days. Here they are placed in heaps along with 
plantain or other green leaves. In sweating so much 
heat is generated that the beans cannot be touched. 
This causes fermentation which destroys the slimy 
covering and at the same time renders the beans less 
bitter. 


The beans are dried either in the sun or in artificial 
drying houses. They are roasted and ground into 
powder. Roasting develops the aroma of the beans and 
renders them more digestible. 


The oily matter which constitutes fifty per cent of 
the bean is extracted, then run into moulds and sold as 
cocoa-butter. The powder from which the oily matter 
has been extracted is the cocoa of commerce. 

The powdered cocoa containing the oily matter is 
mixed with sugar to form chocolate. 


5 Where Produced. The world’s annual crop is 
about 150,000 tons, of which Tropical South America 
and the West Indies produce three-fourths. Practically 
all our cocoa is produced in Equador, Brazil, Trinidad, 
San Domingo, Venezuela and San Thome, Africa; with 
Equador, Brazil and San Thome well in the lead. On 
an outline map of the world color in these areas. 
You will notice that even now most of the cocoa is 
produced in the Western Hemisphere. Guayaquil is the 
world’s greatest market for cocoa. Locate it. The cities 
receiving the largest shipment of cocoa are Hamburg, 
Havre, New York and London. Chiefly in these cities 
the cocoa bean is manufactured either into cocoa or 
chocolate. Indicate the routes that ships would take in 
journeys from Guayaquil to each of the above named 
cities. 

6 Where Consumed. Spain consumes more cocoa 
than any other country in Europe. Here it is the favorite 
beverage. The United States leads the world in the 
consumption of chocolate. ‘All civilized countries use 
large quantities of both cocoa and chocolate. 
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Elementary Agriculture and Nature Study 


THE STORY OF INDIAN CORN 


By Grace Marian Smith, of I H C Service Bureau 


There is so much to learn about corn that we shall 
have to decide what to omit. F. G. Carpenter says 
that if corn were a new plant to be introduced now 
thru a seed catalog, we would not believe the state- 
and of the number of 
products made from this one plant. 


Unlike wheat, corn is probably a native of the new 


ments of yield, of food value, 


world. The probabilities are that it originated in Mex- 


ico, altho’ it may have come from South America. 


Ears of it are found among the mummies of the ancient 
Peruvian and Mexican burial grounds. 


The word “corn” which in its broadest sense means 


the seed of any of the cereals used for food. is some- 


times used especially to mean the principal grain crop 
of the country—in England, wheat; in Scotland and 
Ireland, oats; and in the United States, maize or Indian 
corn. 

Columbus is supposed to have carried home with him 
ears of the new cereal and to have designated it by the 
term maize, from the Haytian name ma-hiz. The bot- 
anists call it Zea-mays, from two Greek words, 
ing, “to live,” and “staff of life.” 
teresting to note that they are the same words from 
which the word spelt, one of the 
is derived. 


mean- 
“bread” or It is in- 
sarly names for wheat, 


The cultivation of maize was not’ undertaken in 
Europe until long after Columbus brought the first 
to Spain. 


samples Even now the United States pro- 


duces nearly three-fourths of the corn crop of the world 


’ 


while all Europe produces less than one-seventh, or 
only a trifle more than the amount produced by IIli- 
nois alone. 

We say King Corn because in the United States it 
is the largest cereal crop. Corn is not so frequently 


affected by drought as other grains are, and even when 


This is what Sir John B. Lawes calls ‘“‘The most superb, as it 
is in itself the most valuable, crop that grows.” 
frosts prevent the proper ripening of the seed, there is 
still a good yield of food value. Whatever the condi- 
tions of wind and weather, the corn crop is never a 
total failure. : 

Corn is the grain most widely used for stock food. 


It does mot form as large a percentage of food for 


human beings as wheat does, but as you. may learn if 
you stop to think of all the things made from it, we 
eat a great deal of it in one form or another. 

You might find it interesting to enumerate the many 
table dishes which are prepared from the corn—for in- 
stance, green corn, hominy, succotash, corn fritters, corn 
cake, Boston brown bread, corn muffins, pop corn 
parched corn. 

Chemically the corn kernel consists of: 


Carbohydrates (heat and fat producing) 


Can you think of others? 


Protein (muscle producing) 

Oils (heat and fat producing) 

Ash or mineral matter (bone food) 
Crude fibre (roughage) 

Water 

The composition varies somewhat according to the 
time at which the analysis is made and the variety of 
corn, 

Notice that corn is deficient in mineral matter and very 
rich in fat-producing material, so that in feeding it we 
need to feed also some food which will make a balanced 
meal for animals, and 


ration—bran, grass, oats, oil 


fruits and proteids for man. 
The corn kernel is divided into: The outer transpar- 


ent skin; just beneath this is the hull which forms the 


sans St 


Samples of products made from the corn kernel. All the 
manufactured by the Corn Products Refining Company, which 
Karo syrup and Argo starch, which most of us have used. 


bran; the endosperm or starchy part which contains the 
food for the baby plant, and yields the gluten and starch 
of commerce; and the germ or growing part, wh 
composition is largely oil. 

Most of the corn produced is fed on the farm. Only 
about one-fifth of it is marketed. 

From this one-fifth are made the corn products of 
commerce, including those used for human food—corn 
starch, hominy, breakfast syrups, glucose; 
used for food—oil cake, gluten, corn oil, 
hominy chops; those used in the industries—laundr 
starch, paragol, which is a rubber — substitute, 
used in making paints and varnishes; and that us« 
the distilleries. 

If you will write to the Publicity Bureau of the 
Products Refining Company, of New York, they 
send you some interesting literature about the th 
which are made from the corn kernel and the proce 
by which they are manufactured. 

We will go on to the less known products made 
the stalk and the cob. 

You may not know that a half million dollars’ 
of cob pipes (“Missouri Meerschaum” they are ca 
are made in the United States every year. Most of them 
are sold in this country, altho a few are exported 
to English speaking countries. Cobs are also uséé 
to burn when a light, quick fire is desired. In Kansa 


foods, 


stock 
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and Nebraska a number of years ago, when transporta- 
tion was not as good as it is now, the farmers often 
burned. the entire ear. There are few trees there and 
coal and wood were scarce and expensive, besides the 
labor of hauling. The corn was their own, it was cheap- 
er than other fuel, and they. had plenty of it. Cobs 
have some value as a fertilizer, as a large part of their 
composition is potash. In sections where corn is shelled 
in large quantities for the market, “corn down,” or the 
chaff from the cob is saved and sold for padding in up- 
holstering. 

The husks are used for mattresses, for door mats, 
for making a cheap hat worn in the south, and as 
packing for horse collars. 

A corn with an especially thin, papery husk is raised 
in the Merced Valley, California, and the husks sold for 
tamale wrappers. From two hundred to three hundred 
pounds of husks per acre are produced. These sell for four 
cents a pound. The value of the husk is supposed to 
equal the cost of husking the corn. 

There is only a small market for any of the things 
manufactured from the husks. 

The stalk and blades are used for fodder and in more 
recent years converted into silage, which furnishes a 
year-round green feed for stock. The pith of the stalk 
is manufactured into a product called by the trade name, 
cellulose. Chemically, cellulose is defined as a “com- 
plex carbohydrate” whose chief constituents are the 
same as those of starch. It forms the chief part of the 
solid framework of plants, ordinary wood, linen, paper, 
etc. The commercial cellulose is a spongy mass, highly 
compressed and capable of great expansion. Cellulose 
is now required by the United States Government as a 
packing between the inner and outer plates of all war- 
ships. Cellulose is also a constituent of gun cotton and 
a varnish is a by-product. 

As the pith has to be extracted with a knife, cellulose 
is too expensive for many uses to which it might be put. 
There is a fine opportunity for some one to invent a 
machine which will extract the pith successfully and 
at a cost low enough so that the product can be sold 
cheap. 

A very good grade of paper and what is known as 
box-board are also made from the pith. The by-prod- 





A sample cake of Cellulose and the same cake when saturated 
with water, Sample received from the American Milling Co., Chicago. 


ucts of the stalk and leaves form part of various poul- 
tty and stock foods. 


Now that we have studied some of the many products 
of the corn plant, you will notice that Mr. Carpenter’s 
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statement quoted in the beginning of this article sounds 
very much like the truth. 

Pop corn (zea everta) and sweet corn (zea saccharata) 
are varieties of the common field corn. One of the 
most interesting of the plants related to our maize is 
the pod corn (zea tunicata), each kernel of which is en- 
closed in a pod or husk. Then the entire ear is en- 
closed in a husk similar to that on our own field corn. 


Two fair looking ears and two showing slightly crooked rows and 
too wide spacing between kernels, 


This is supposed to be the original type of corn from 
which our present maize is descended. 

It is probable that the original corn plant grew an ear 
of corn at each of the nodes or joints from which the 
corn blade starts. In the Corn Belt countries we prefer 
a kind of corn with but one ear to the stalk, but in the 
south several varieties are produced which grow from 
two to four ears on a stalk. These ears are considerably 
smaller than those grown in the central and northern 
sections of the United States. 

We might also refer to a Mexican plant, Teosinte, 
which is supposed to be related to our corn plant. Some 
botanists have tried to prove that it is the original type. 
Teosinte is a rank-growing forage plant, resembling a 
very much branched grass, each stalk of which ter- 
minates in a sort of tassel. 

Notice that the corn has no way of disseminating 
its seed. The thistle seed is carried by the wind, the 
burdock clings to passers-by and is often dropped a 
long distance from home, birds carry some weed seeds, 
but the corn, which could be distributed to the benefit 
of mankind, is so wrapped up and protected that the 
birds cannot get to it; it has no wings to make a sail 
for the wind to blow; it must be carried by man. 

We may suppose that the early inhabitants of Amer- 
ica—the Indians and their predecessors—did so carry 
it because they used it for food. 

When the first settlers came to the New England 
shores they found the Indians cultivating corn after a 
fashion. They cleared the ground by burning the trees 
enough to kill them, so their leaves would not shade 
the young plants. The soil was no doubt rich and 
mellow with leaf mold and they simply loosened it 
by scratching it with a crooked stick. The Indian women 
did this work which probably was not difficult. Into a 
small hole the Indian corn-grower then put a fish to 
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The modern way of gathering the ears where there is no stock to consume the fodder. 


The corn-picker and husker picks 


the ears from the stalk, husks them, and delivers them to the wagon at the right. 


furnish fertilizer (fish contain a large per cent of 
nitrogen) and on top of this several kernels of corn were 
planted. 

The Indians taught these primitive methods to white 
people and the colonists learned to depend on the new 
food. Do you remember the story of Pocahontas carry- 
ing corn to the Virginians when their food supply was 
low? 

Then there is the story of the memorable day when 
Viymouth colony, parcelling out their scanty store of 
provision, had only four grains of corn to give to each 
hungry colonist. The Thanksgiving Day that came 
later, no doubt was suggested by the Harvest Home 
festival of “Merrie England.” 

We have a number of songs and poems about corn— 
Whittier’s “Heap High the Farmer’s Wintry Hoard,” 
Riley’s “When the Frost Is on the Punkin,” and the 
story of Mondamin in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” are 
some of the most familiar. 

In 1911, the United States produced 2,776,000,000 
bushels of corn, which is an enormous amount. So you 
can understand just how much it is, we will suppose 
it were possible to gather a bushel every second. It 
would require almost one hundred years to gather the 
corn crop of 1911. But let me tell you something— 
the average yield per acre was only 27.4 bushels, and 
the largest yield per acre was ten times that much, or 
276 bushels to the acre. At that rate, just figure how 
much corn we might have raised in the United States! 

It probably is not possible for every acre planted to 
corn to grow 276 bushels, but is is easily possible for 
every acre to produce more than 27.4 bushels. As that 
is an average, some acres must have produced much less 
than that. 

The trouble is, as Professor Holden tells in his story, 
about half the stalks are “foolin’ round doin’ nothin.” 

The way to grow a larger corn crop is to weed out 
every barren stalk and every stalk that produces nub- 
bins instead of good-sized ears. To do this we must 
use care in selecting our seed, then test each ear and 
be sure to plant only seed that will grow and develop 
into strong, healthy plants. The article on“Work with 
Seeds” in The School Journal for last April will tell 
you how to test the seed. 

Corn is such a valuable crop—it can be used for so 
many things—that we want to get busy and grow corn. 

The Boys’ Corn Clubs, under the direction of the 
State Experiment Stations, are fast showing the country 
what can be done to increase the yield, and showing 
them how it is done. 

Write to your State Experiment Station, get bulletins, 
and make a study of this question. Then you help 
to bring the yield up to at least one hundred bushels 
per acre. 


Suggestions for Practical Work 

1. Examine the leaves. stalks, and roots of a mature 
corn plant. 

2. Find a young stalk where the silk is just sprout- 
ing. Notice the way the kernels grow. 

3. Study a tassel which is still green and notice the 
pollen sacks. 

4. Write your state experiment station for corn score 
card and judge some ears of corn. 

5. Learn how to select the best seed for planting 
because next spring we shall want to test some seed. 


OO 


BEGINNING THE YEAR’S WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE 


H. L. Kent, Kansas State Agricultural College 


The successful teacher of agriculture will endeavor 
during the year to keep the following principles con- 
stantly in mind: 

1. This subject is the one coming closest to the 
lives of the boys and girls and therefore it must be 
constantly and carefully adapted to the conditions of 
this community. It must be taught so as to apply to 
and if possible assist in solving the agricultural prob- 
lems of this community. 

2. It is a study of things and not a study of books 
Therefore just as largely as possible the class hour 
should be spent in the study of the object. The children 
should have an opportunity to handle, see, and in ever: 
way possible examine the thing studied and at the same 
time apply whatever knowledge has been gained from 
reading or otherwise. . 

3. In order to make the work effective, render its im- 
mediate application possible and at the same time make 
it possible to have material available for use in the 
classroom, the work should be taught according to the 
seasonal order rather than the scientific. That is, each 
part of the subject will be taught at the time of year 
when most material is available and just before the 
knowledge gained can be put to use in regular order of 
farm operations. 

Other principles there are, but these three are highly 
important and to be constantly held in mind in planning 
the lessons. 

The teacher must cultivate the ability to use materials 
such as plants, seeds, soils, etc., in the classroom. !f 
the teacher is already able to plan and really teach 4 
good lesson the ability to use materials is the only new 
skill to be acquired. 

The first work in elementary agriculture in the grades 
differs from the same work in the high school, because the 
child in the grades has much less knowledge of plant 
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growth (botany), the soil and its formation and func- 
tion, animal and insect life, than has*the high school 
pupil. Because the plant is the important center about 
which the whole sphere of agricultural activity re- 
volves the first work after beginning the year should 
aim to give some general but rather definite knowledge 
of plant structure, function, growth processes and re- 
lation to the soil. Most of this should be taught with 
the thought of its future application continually in 
mind. For example, in teaching how the plant makes 
and stores food the teacher must keep in mind that 
the important application of this knowledge will come 
later in studying germination of seeds or the new 
growth of biennials and perennials and in the feeds and 
feeding of livestock. 


In the rural schools which open early in September 
the teacher should in some of the early lessons teach 
something of the process of seed production. This 
might be divided for convenience into the following 
heads: 


The flower; which precedes and is essential to seed 
formation on all common green plants, be they trees, 
weeds or crops. 

Pollination and fertilization. 


Development of seed, storing of food and ripening of 
seed. 


SCATTERING OF WEED SEEDS 


It is essential that children learn that many flowers 
are not showy, but that all seed-bearing plants bear 
flowers. For that reason and because of its economic 
importance corn makes one of the best plants for this 
work. 

The teacher must be constantly reminded that hard 
botanical names are not essential, indeed they are not 
necessary. If there is danger of the work becoming an 
exercise’ in memorizing of names don’t use botanical 
names at all. A few can generally pe taught and make 
the work clearer and easier for both teacher and pupil. 

The essential things concerning corn or other flowers 
are: 

Flowers must develop before we can have seeds. 

Some plants require two kinds of flowers. 

Corn is one of these. It would be just as fatal to a 
corn crop to be without tassels as to be without ears 
and silks. 


The tassel is one flower and the ear another. 

In the school room examine the tassel and find where 
the antlers develop and that they contain pollen. These 
are the essential parts of the flower. 

Study a very young ear in the class and find silks 
running down to each undeveloped kernel. These silks 
and “baby kernels” are the essential parts of this 
flower. The exposed silk is the stigmatic surface of the 
pistil. 

Pollen grains must get from the tassel to silk if the 
kernels ever develop. How does it make the journey? 
Examine the ground in a field for answer. 

What danger comes to the corn crop from hot winds 
killing the tassels? How are the silks of ears pollinated 
when the top of the stalk is broken or cut off? Compare 
with this pollination and the essential organs in other 
flowers, as morning glory, clover, alfalfa, etc. Be sure 
to use one of the legumes. Children will be interested 
in springing the stamens and pistil of alfalfa into view 
by pressing the point of a pencil into the throat of the 
flower or by gently rolling the head of flowers between 
the thumb and finger. Before rubbing, these organs 
will not be seen and afterward are prominent. 

Tell briefly and simply the story of fertilization, the 
passage of the germ cell down the growing pollen tube 
and its union with the egg cell of the ovary or pistil 
(if you wish to, avoid so many names). 

_ If possible get series of flowers and developing fruits, 
Irom time to time, so that the children can see the fruit 


developing from the flower. Make this work as real 
as possible. 
In the next issue suggestions for study of the plant’s 


food getting and storing activities will be given. 


INSECT LIFE 


Another phase of work which should be begun in the 
fall is insect life history work. 

Glass tumblers, olive bottles or fruit jars make good 
cages. They may be covered with cheese cloth or tin 
covers. Tin covers prevent the rapid wilting of green 
food, but if they are used the cages must be allowed 
to dry out almost daily. Another good cage is made 
from a lantern globe set on a can or jar of earth and 
covered as directed above. 

Three insects, common enough to be easily secured 
and also of economic importance, which should be 
studied are: the cabbage worm, the potato beetle and 
plant lice. 


Cabbage butterfly eggs are minute white or pale yel- 
low pyramid-shaped eggs which are found on the under 
surface of the spreading or nearly erect leaves of the 
cabbage. They are gathered by pinching out a couple 
of square inches of the leaf and taking the fragment of 
leaf with the egg on it to the school room cage. One 
should begin with at least eight or a dozen eggs for 
the mortality rate is high. Four or five eggs and later 
worms may be kept in each jar or tumbler until the 
worms are quite large, when small cages should not 
have more than two worms. They should have fresh, 
unwilted food daily. The children should note time re- 
quired to hatch, between molts, pupation period and 
total time from egg to butterfly. How and on what 
part of the leaf the worms feed and where pupate, 
should be made a part of the class room work and 
should also be the subject of field study and investi- 
gation. 

Have the children make a booklet with drawings il- 
lustrating various stages of the life history from egg to 
adult and with written descriptions of the insect and its 
activities during each stage. The making of this book- 
let should be a part of the regular language and draw- 
ing work. 


The potato bug may be studied in the same way ex- 
cept that they must have two or three inches of earth 


in bottom of cage in which to pupate. 
vantage of pupating under ground? 
sects which have this habit. 

Potato bug eggs may be found on the under side 
of potato leaves or leaves of the yellow flowered nettle 
found about the edges of gardens and corn fields. 
They are oval, stand on end, deposited in clusters of six 
to thirty and are dark orange or yellow in color, and 
from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in length. 
The feeding and care of these insects is simpler than 
the cabbage worms because they seem to be hardier. 


Plant lice are more difficult to grow. They must be 
kept on a growing plant. The lantern globe cage used 
over a flower pot in which a plant is growing is the 
most practicable for this work. In wheat growing 
regions if the “green bug” of wheat can be found it 
should be used. Wheat must be planted in the pots and 
when growing well the bugs put on it. The “green bug” 
is a plant louse. These insects are of interest because 
they bear their young alive. Their moulting periods 
and the number of molts should be carefully recorded, 
and a daily record of the number of young produced by 
each individual kept and finally totals compared and 
averaged. This can only be done by isolating indi- 
viduals. These are sucking insects. 

If possible experiments with the sprays and poisons 
should be performed, by isolating a few insects (se- 
cured from field or garden), and _ putting them on 
sprayed plants. 

Attempt to apply everything learned about these 
insects to practical problems of the garden and field. 


What is the ad- 
Name other in- 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS FOR SCHOOLS: 
A STUDY OF ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
By Mary Reeves, Chicago, Ill. 
| am convinced that there are few Catholic girls or boys 
who have not read and re-read and perhaps committed to 
memo : y; “The 
Angel’s Story, 
that delightful 
narrative in 
verse, by Adelaide 
Ana Proctor’. 
Those who have 
missed this real 
pleasure should 
hasten to read 
the poem at once 
for it holds a 
sunny inspiration 
which lingers be- 
yond the days of 
childhood and 
youth into ma- 
tuter years. 
There is some- 
thing in ‘the 
sweet music of 
, its lines, in the 
clearness of the picture which it draws and in the tender 
wisdom which it contains, that one is apt never absolute- 
ly to forget. 

Through all of Miss Proctor’s poetry a like source of in- 
spiration runs. The deep feeling of a genuinely relig- 
ious nature is manifest in every bit of her charming work. 
She has always a message to give; a standard to raise and 
amoral to impart. Her thoughts are ever uplifting and 
she tells them in a manner so simple, pure and sincere 
that the memory of the lovely things she says to us loit- 
ers long within our consciousness and leaves a trace of 
beauty upon our hearts. Her appeal is always to the best 
and the highest in our nature. 

Because of her own true nobleness of life and purpose; 
because of her own fine quality of soul, she is able to 
guide us, with glowing words, upon our way. 

The following verses from one of her best known and 
most frequently quoted poems, give us a happy insight 
into her sweet, Christian character 

“Judge not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The fall thou darest to despise— 
Maybe the angel's slackened hand 

Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand; 

Or, trusting less to earthly things, 

May henceforth learn to use his wings.” 

There are many other of her verses, too, which ani- 
mate us to better, nobler sentiments. I think there has 
never been written anywhere, in any tongue, a sweeter, 
holier thought—a kindlier lesson for both old and young— 
than in that sad and ern little poem, so genuine- 
y Catholic in tone, titled, “Give Me Thy Heart.” 

“In the dark church she knelt alone; 

Her tears were falling fast; 

“Help, Lord!” she cried, “the shades of death 

Upon my soul are cast. 

Have I not shunned the path of sin, 

\nd chosen the better part?” 

What voice came through the 
“My child give me thy heart.” 


sacred air, 


“Have I not worn my strength away 
With fast and penance sore? 

Hav e I not watched and w ept?” 
“Did Thy dear Saints do more? 


she cried: 
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Have I not gained Thy grace, O Lord, 
And won in Heaven my part?” 
It echoed louder in her soul— 
“My child, give me thy heart!” 


“T loved thee ere the skies were spread; 
My soul bears all thy pains; 

To gain thy love my sacred Heart 

In earthly shrines remains: 

Vain are thy offerings, vain thy sighs, 
Without one gift divine; 

Give it, my child, thy heart to me, 

And it shall rest in Mine.” 


The imprint of faith is indeed strongly marked upon 
this gifted woman’s poetry and Catholicity underlies her 
every thought. Although of a Protestant family, Miss 
-roctor became a Catholic at the age of twenty-six years. 
The deep joy of her conversion may be read between 
the lines of many of her best poems. The above quoted 
verses fully illustrate how completely and serenely her 
soul was finding itself in faith and in Almighty God. 

Adelaide Ann Proctor was born in Bedford Square, 
London, on the 30th of October, 1825. At an extremely 
early age her intense love of poetry became evident. Be- 
fore she was even able to form the letters of the alpha- 
bet, her young mind was alert to beauty and attune to 
rhythm. 


She carried about with her, very much as another child 
might have carried a doll, a tiny note book in which were 
copied for her, by her mother’s hand, her favorite poems. 
Her gift of memory was at all times remarkable. While 
still a little girl, she learned without difficulty several 
problems of Euclid. As she grew older, she became pro- 
ficient in German, French and Italian, conversing fluent- 
ly in these different languages. She was an accomplished 
pianist and was not unskilled in drawing. 

This ready and quick comprehension; this facility of 
learning and wonderful power of memory indicate that 
Miss Proctor was gifted with a mind far above the aver- 
age young person’s and shows plainly that she was des- 
tined to achieve some purpose fine and high. 

At the early age of fourteen, she gave decided evidence 
that poetry was to be her especial forte. Her talent even 
then was noticeable and she wrote at that time several 
little poems of considerable worth. A few of these verses 
appeared in the “Cornhill Magazine,’ “The Book of 
Beauty,” and in “Good Words.” Some other poems were 
published in a little volume titled, “A Chaplet of Verses.” 

It was not until the spring of the year 1853, however, 
that her poems and exquisite legends in verse received 
their due appreciation. At this period, Miss Proctor sub- 
mitted a short poem to “Household Words,” a periodical 
published by Charles Dickens. Because the famous Dick- 
ens was a close friend of her father’s, Adelaide assumed 
the pen name, “Miss Berwick,” fearing to use her own 
name lest it prejudice Dickens’ judgment in her favor. 
And Miss Proctor was too independent a spirit to accept 
favor for her efforts, except through their merit and 
worth. 


Her poem sent under her assumed name, however, was 
at once accepted by Dickens and the young writer was re- 
quested through letter to send more verse. Thus encour- 
aged she continued to write for Dickens’ magazine for 
quite two years, before her real name and identity were 
discovered. Her work from that time won a quick and 
ready popularity. 

Perhaps her best known and best loved poem is “The 
Legend of Provence,” upon which was _ founded the 
mighty Miracle Pageant of London. Miss Proctor has 
taken the charming old French legend and re-told it in 
her own convincing way. One reads it, again and again, 
with growing pleasure and delight, for the beautiful pic- 
ture it presents and for its smooth lyrical construction. 
That the theme was dear to the writer’s heart, and that 
she has put into the reciting of it her finest art as a 
poetess is apparent in every one of its enchanting lines. 


The legend itself is a quaint, pensive history, which Miss 
Proctor seems particularly fitted, with her sure insight 
and her deep religious conviction, to interpret. The con- 
soling lesson, which it tells, is one upon which she seems 
well able to dilate. She has a keen understanding and a 
true sympathy and she is always picturesque. The story, 
therefore, which she presents is vivid to our minds and is 
replete with interest. The following lovely words from 
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“The Legend of Provence” have a meaning for us all: 
“Kind hearts are here; yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy; GOD has none. 
And man’s forgiveness may be true and sweet hood 
But yet he stoops to give it. More complete In 
Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet she p 
And pleads with thee to raise it. Only Heaven ness. 
Means Crowned, not Vanquished, when it upon 
given.’” Hers 
The detail of Miss Proctor’s work is so exact; the char- indee 
acters and circumstances, which she portrays are made s late, 
real that we find ourselves seeing it all through her eyes brous 
and feeling, through her great heart and sympathy, the write 
tragedy of the unhappy “Angela,” who is the central tig- lif 
ure of the story. So wondertully clear is the picture that 
this gentle poetess paints, that we see it all before us 
We note the ancient French convent hidden in “the 
fragrant, hawthorn wood,” and even imagine that we can 
see the desolate “Angela” outside the great, stone gate. 
The very cry of the repentant one, so simple, so strong 
and so plaintive reaches down into our hearts, when 
sobs out: 


says, ‘For- 


“Mary mild, 
Mother of mercy, help thy child!” 

And we, too, bow our heads when the Blessed Virgin, as 
the story runs, answers: 

“From thy bitter past, 
Welcome, my child, oh! welcome home at last.” 

There are many other of Miss Proctor’s poems, throug! 
which run the unfailing consolation of religion and 1! 
beauty of goodness. Among these are: “The Tom) in 
Ghent,” “Treasures,” “Beyond,” “Light and Shade,” 
all of which show the writer’s ease and versatility. 

Although Adelaide Ann Proctor had the ability to 
ciose life in many of its sad phases, she was hersel! oi 
a most remarkably cheerful disposition. There was al 
her a sunnyness of temper, which influenced all who can 
near to her. Her nature was genuine, upright and 
siderate. 

But Death took the pen from her fragile fingers befor 
the fulfillment of her mission to mankind was half com- 
plete and before she had reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess to which she seemed destined from her extreme girl- 
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In the year 1864 at midnight, on the 2nd of February, 
she passed away, after intense suffering and a lingering ill- 
ness. She died, it is said, with a “bright and happy smile 

ipon her lips.” Her nature was loving and sympathetic. 
les was a gentle spirit and a benevolent heart. It was 
indeed her ceaseless work among the poor and the deso- 
late, which sapped her not over abundant strength and 
brought about her fatal illness. “Her nature,” Dickens 
writes, “was impelled by an intense conviction that her 
life must not be dreamed away. She was naturally en- 
thusiastic and conscientiously impressed with a deep sense 
of her Christian duty to her neighbor.” 

Her work truly displays her sweet personality and her 
rdent sense of duty. There is about every line she has 
written a fine spirituality and a whiteness of soul, as 
though she were in some mysterious way attune to 
Heaven. One might search far to find a surer philosophy 
and a lovelier lesson than that portrayed in those exquis- 
in which she says: 

‘Be strong to hope, O Heart, 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 

In the dark night. 

Be strong O Heart of mine. 
Look towards the light. 


ite lines, 


3e strong to bear, O Heart. 
Nothing is vain: 

Strive not, for life is care 
And GOD sends pain. 
Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


The Angelus 


*teeding Her Birds 
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Be strong to love O Heart. 
Love knows not wrong; 

Didst thou love creatures even 
Life were not long. 

Didst thou love God in Heaven 
Thou wouldst be strong.” 


CONDEMNS SEX HYGIENE CULT. 


The Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y., has little patience with 
the “sex hygiene” faddists who want to have instruction 
in such matters imparted to innocent school children. The 
Bishop says: 

“If these doctrinaires and faddists had any idea of 
God’s grace’ and its absolute necessity in the cultivation 
of morals they would leave the study of the ‘hygiene of 
sex’ to the medical students and cease their efforts to 
cram the clean and innocent minds and hearts of children 
with a poisonous and vicious knowledge that is certain to 
awake and stimulate incipient human passion, the indul- 
gence of which involves habits that taint and corrupt al! 
through after life. It is well for young or old to have 
knowledge of the right kind and well to be wise, but it is 
never well to be wiser than it behooveth.” 


Titles for Compositions.—Suggest—or have the class 
suggest—attractive titles for compositions, and better re- 
sults are sure to accrue, for the children will take more 
interest in the work. If your boys are to write about 
bicycles, for instance, let them head their compositions 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


SCHOOL DESK GUARANTEE 


When we receive your order for school 
desks, we positively guarantee you com- 
plete satisfaction in every way. This 
means that when you receive the desks, 
if they do not please you in every particu- 
lar, you can ship them back to us and 
we will return your money promptly 
and also pay all transportation charges. 


No strings whatever are attached to this guar- 
antee. We want you to be perfectly satisfied or 
we do not want your money. And furthermore, 
if at any time the desks you purchase from us do 
not give you all the wear you have a right to 
expect, you can ship them back to us and your 
money will be returned in full, as well as the 
transportation charges. 


We are able to make this broad liberal guar- 
antee because in material, design, workmanship 
and durability our school desks are equal to any 
offered at any price and much superior to the 
majority. 


We make our desks in our own factory. 


We select our raw material with extreme care, 
making it conform to a rigid quality standard. 


Every style we make is designed in accordance 
with the strictest hygienic and sanitary rules. 


For these reasons we are able to offer you a strictly up to date, 
sanitary and durable line of school desks, backed by the most 
binding guarantee ever written, and at prices actually 15 to 40 
per cent lower than ordinary grades. 


There is nothing 
Now Regarding Low Cost Th<.'s, 70h 
our low prices on high grade desks. We sell direct from the factory 
to you, eliminating all the commissions, profits and expenses other 
concerns must pay their dealers and agents. Our catalog is our 
salesman, and in buying desks from us you pay only the actual 
factory cost plus one small legitimate profit. For that reason we 
can save you 15 to 40 per cent on the very finest grade of desks 


Write Us at Once for Our School Furniture Catalog 
No. 630Y. 


Send us your name and address at once, re- 
questing our School Furniture Catalog and the 
full details of our school desk bargains. This 
book tells just how we make our famous desks 
and also shows a complete line of Stationary 
Desks, Combination Adjustable Desks, Adjusta- 
ble Box Desks with Chairs, Auditorium Chairs, 
Folding Portable Chairs, and all other school 
supplies. This book will be sent to you at once, 
Free and Postpaid. In writing be sure to men- 
tion Book No. 630Y. 


_ SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Leads in Gifts to Church. 
Mrs. Thomas Fortune Ryan, whose 


charitable institu- 
the United States 
have been noted and approved of 
by His Holiness himself, has pur- 
chased a $200,000 mansion and the 
vrounds surrounding it at Suffern, N. 
Y.. and donated the same to the con- 
vent of the Holy Child to be used 
as an academy for young women. 
The list of Mrs. Ryan’s previous 
benefactions and charitable gifts is 
a lengthy one. She has built at least 
100 new chapels, schools, churches, 
hospitals, homes for sisters of charity 


gifts to Catholic 
tions throughout 


and homes for the aged and infirm. In 
addition there are hundreds of others 
which have been increased in size, 
repaired or endowed. Some of the 
individual instances of her bounty 
are: 

The Cathedral of St. Peter’s at 


Richmond, Va., the building and fur- 
nishing of which cost nearly $1,000,- 
000; the School of the Sacred Heart 
and a wing to the Hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity at Richmond; St. 
Thomas’s Church at Plymouth, Va.; 
St. Michael’s Church at Danville, Va.; 
St. Agnes’s Church, Falls Church, Va.; 
a church for the Jesuit fathers at 
St. Andrew’s-on Hudson; the hospital 
for the Sisters of Charity and the 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart, costing 
$150,000, at Suffern, N. Y.; three 
rooms at St. Vincent Hospital for 
the use of sick telephone girls and 
trained nurses; a private room at 


Che 


Stony Wold Sanatorium; two rooms 
at Seton Hospital and two at the 
Cancer Hospital; scholarships at four 
convents and four colleges; the chapel 


at Tucson, Ariz., and other chapel 
and missions which she supports in 
Arizona, Indian Territory and New 
Mexico; assistance to the Consump- 
tives’ Hospital, near Phoenix, Ariz., 
and aid in the support of the Mari- 





CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


For years we have numbered Catholic teachers among the 


most valued patrons of our commercial texts. 


Manual of Munson 


Shorthand and our other Munson publications; Lyons’ Book- 
keeping and our other bookkeeping publications; our New Busi- 
ness Arithmetic; our Modern Business Speller—in fact, all of our 
commercial publications have been signally favored by Catholic 


teachers everywhere. 


This year we have a very strong line to 


offer and want the correspondence of every teacher interested 


in the commercial subjects. 


May we hear from you? 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


for years have been finding that our Mayne’s Sight Speller 
and our Nature & Life Primer and Readers are admirably suited 


to their needs. 


This year we bought out The Powers Speller 


which is having a wide sale among Catholic schools, especially in 
Montana, where it has been adopted for the grammar schools of 


the state. 


We want to get in touch with you. 


If you are in 


need of a good speller or good readers for next year, won’t you 


write to us ? 


Lyons & Carnahan 
NEW YORK, 1133 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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copa settlement; the convent and the 
chapel of the Perpetual Adoration at 
Washington, D. C., costing $300,000. 

The last named order was estab- 
lished in this country by Mrs. Ryan. 
In this convent there are five French 
nuns who devote their lives to prayer. 
One of the number is always kneeling 
every hour of the day and night be- 
fore the chapel altar. Beneath the 
altar is a crypt built for the burial 
of the members of the Ryan family. 
In 1904 Mrs. Ryan recived the deco- 
ration of the cross from Pope Pius X. 

“A History of the United States 
for Grammar Schools,’ by Reuben 
Goldthwaites, LL. D., and Calvin 
Noyes Kendell Litt, D., has just been 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

In this work the essentials of 
American History—the great scenes 
and periods in the country’s evolu- 
tion, are emphasized and attention is 
focused upon men and events of most 
far reaching influence. 

Throughout the book are suitable 
illustrations, including reproductions 
of celebrated historical paintings and 
portraits, contemporary engravings, 
and views and documents indicating 
the spirit of the times, the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources and 
means of transportation, together with 
many helpful maps. 





In “A Nature Study Guide.” by W. 
S. Furneaux, F. R. G. S., while a cer- 
tain amount of information is given 
for the purpose of directing attention 
to things and phenomena of special 
interest, “the space is devoted mainly 
to the treatment of nature lessons 
within the school building, to seasonal 
studies out of doors and to the prepa- 
ration and management of valuable 
aids to the study of nature, such as 
the aquarium, the vivarium, the school 
garden and the school museum.” 

Numerous photographs and _illus- 
trations add to the clearness of this 
work, which is published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, price 
$1.35 net. 


When you want good school desks 
at low prices and in a hurry write 
to Peter & Volz Co., Arlington 
Heights, Ill. This concern has for 
years been making a good, honest 
school desk, and treating patrons 
with all consideration. 


Catholics at Oxford. 

There are proportionately fewer 
Catholic students at Oxford, at the 
present time, than there are at any 
one of our leading American non- 
Catholic universities, such as Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Berkeley. Nevertheless there 
is a decidedly Catholic influence being 
exercised at Oxford by the gradual 
return of the Religious Orders, whose 
members act as licensed masters for 
undergraduate students. Among the 
houses of study opened by them are 
those of Parker’s Hall, belonging to 
the Benedictines of Ampleforth Ab- 
bey, and Pope’s Hall, established by 
the Jesuits, who also have built St. 
Aloysius’s church, a beautiful edifice, 
in which since 1875 upwards of a 
thousand converts have been recon- 
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ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 

Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Oommercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 
SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
ee TE SARA 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Departmnte offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 


The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 


The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 

For catalogue and turther information 


address THE RECTOR, 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted bv Benedictine Fathers, 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
of the Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


BEFORE DECIDING 
WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
Send for Cataiog of 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


One of the Largest Universities and Training 
Schools in the United States 


25 Departments Excellent Equipments 
187 Instructors School the Entire Year 


Students may enter at any time and se- 
lect their studies from any, or from many of 
the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, 
Kindergarten, Primary, Pedagogy, Manaal 
Training, Sicentific, Classical, Higher Eng- 
lish, Civil Engineering, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine 
Art, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 


The Expenses are Made so Low 
that anyonecan meetthem. General Tuition 
$18 per quarter of 12 weeks. Board and fur- 
nished room $1.70 to 2.75 per week. 

Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. 
Address, 

H. B. Brown, President, or O. P. Kinsey, 
Vice-President. 
CALENDAR: Summer Term will open May 30, 
1911; Mid-Sammer Term, June 27; Thirty-ninth 
Year, September 19, 1911. 


ciled to the Catholic Church; and a 
new Jesuit Church, dedicated to SS. 
Edmund and Frideswide, has been 
opened at Oxford. The Capuchin 
Fathers also have founded a house 
of studies for students of their Order, 
although the institution still lacks the 
academical authorization required for 
the reception of undergraduate stu- 
dents of the university. The Univer- 
sity Catholic Board also provides for 
regular religious services by a priest 
for the general body of Catholic stu- 
dents, which does not exceed a hun- 
dred yet.—(Ecclesiastical Review.) 


International Christian Educational 
Congress. 
International Congress on 
Christian Education, the patron of 
which is His Royal Highness the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, is ar- 
ranged to take place in Vienna on 
September 9th, 10th, and 11th, 1912, 
under the auspices of the Internation- 
al Association of Catholic Teachers. 
The following is the programme: 
September 9th—5 p. m., reception. 
September 10th—9 a. m., report on 
the present state of education in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 4 p. m., addresses by Car- 
dinal Mercier Malines, on “Philoso- 
phy and the Christian Education of 
Youth;” Councillor Dr. Wilmann, 
Leitmeritz, “The Teaching Profes- 
sion in the Service of Christian 
Truth;:” Professor Dr. Geyser, Mun- 
ster, “What Didactic Teaching Owes 
to Experimental Psychology.” 
September 11th.—9 a. m., report on 
the present state of education in 
Spain, Italy, England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, North America, etc. 4 p. m., ad- 
dresses by Professor P. Cathrein, S. 
J. Valkenburg, on “What Must Chris- 
tian Sociology Expect from Educa- 
tion?” Headmaster Habrick, Hanten, 
“Experiment and Speculation in Chris- 
tian Education;” Dr. Seydl, Vienna, 
“The Parallel Movement of Christian 
Thought and Pedagogic Theory.” 
The report on the state of educa- 
tion in each of the above countries 
will be given by a speaker from that 
country. To the list of speakers may 
probably be added Prelate Dr. Hies- 
wein, Buda Pest, and Director Dr. 
Hornick, Vienna. The membership 
card (probable price 5 kronen Aus- 
trian) will entitle holder to participa- 
tion in the simultaneous Congress on 
Catechetics. The meetings will be 
held in the Parliamentary Rooms, 
Vienna, I. Herrengasse, 13. 


The 


Literary Degrees For Nuns. 
A feature of commencement day 


this year, in several institutions, re- 
marks The Catholic Standard and 
Times, was the conferring of literary 
degrees on religious women. Men- 
tion has been made already of the 
fact in connection with the Catholic 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


University in Washington; Fordham 
University, in New York, bestowed 
honorary degrees of doctor of peda- 
gogy on Mother Mary Rose, former 
Superior-General of the Sisters of 
Charity of New York, and Sister Am- 
brose, who organized the Women's 
College at Mt. St. Vincent-on-the- 
Hudson; and five members of the 
Congregation of St. Joseph, of Brook- 
lyn, completed the required coursé 
at Adelphi College, a non-“*tholic 
school, and were honored with di- 
plomas as bachelors of art. 

Mother of Ten Becomes a Nun. 

After rearing a family of ten chil- 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely sate. 


Pleases 
everybody. 
Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 

Francisco. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 

More people are 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 
Covered with 

8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 


WE PLAN THEM 
MAKE THEGUTS FORTHE! 


Convent Station 
New Jersey 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLECE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOOQOY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 


ACADEMY —A High Course of four years. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 
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ANY 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHER 


Who wants to simplify his or her work, can 
learn HOW from Barnes’ Brief Course in 
shorthand. 

Send fora free paper-bound copy, specifying 
which system is preferred—the Benn Pitman 
or the Graham. Be sure to give name of 
school. 

The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
22d & Locust St. St, Louis, Mo. 


Mild Attacks Only Since One Year. 


New Madison, Ind., September, 1911. 


I was afflicted with epilepsy since six 
years. Had two or three attacks every 
three or four weeks, but since I tock two 
bottles of Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic 
[had a few mild attacks only. My friends 
noticed also a good change in my looks. 
I am therefore well pleased with the 


Tonic, 
Carl H. Thomas. 


H. Miller, 2054 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., writes that his son, now three years 
old, suffered from epilepsy since his fifth 
month; had eight attacks in one month, 
which lasted sometimes fifteen minues. 
But since he took Pastor Koenig’s Nerve 
Tonic no symptoms of the disease ap- 
peared in thirty-five days, 


A Valuable Book on Ner-~ 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa- 


tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by Rev. FATHER KOENIG, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 


KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, II}. 
62 W. Lake Street, near Dearborn 


Sold by Druggists at $1 per bottle, 6 for $5. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 


= corrected, or a phrase defined. 
A scholar asks: 
When did Bismarck die ? 
What is the height of Pike’s Peak ? 
How large was the great Chinese Wall ? 
What was the Children’s Crusade ? Etc. 


= The New International answers 
= all such questions in language, 
history, geography, biography, 
= fiction, trades, arts, and sci- 
=ences, with final authority. 
= Teach your scholars how to use 
= this New Creation. The Diction- 
=ary Habit early formed will 
= prove of lasting benefit. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 


ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the 
new divided page,—a “‘Stroke of Genius.’”’ 


ary, — FREE. 
include a set of Pocket Maps. 


“U0 100 
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What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY -THeMerrianWeester! : 


- There is always a question to be answered, 
a new word pronounced, a spelling 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
WHY not at once make a requisition for the NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Merriam Webster ? 


dren, four of whom will be ordained 
priests in the Jesuit order, Mrs. Sarah 
Scott, of Springfield, Mo., has taken 
her final vows as a nun in the Visita- 
tion convent, St. Louis. Mrs. Scott 
will be known in religion as Sister 
Mary Ignatia. 

Mrs. Scott’s husband died several 
years ago. Five of the children have 
died since then. The only surviving 
daughter lives in Chicago. Three of 
the sons already are professed scholas- 
tics in the Jesuit order. A fourth 
son, who has cared for Mrs. Scott, 
will shortly begin his novitiate as a 
candidate for the priesthood with the 
Jesuits, now that his mother has en- 
tered religious life. The vcws were 
administered by Very Rev. J. J. Lilly. 
Two of Mrs. Scott’s sons were pres- 
ent. 


56,000 Nuns in U. S. 

Including postulants, there are in 
the United States today more than 
fifty-six thousand Catholic nuns. They 
conduct seven hundred academies for 
girls, two hundred and eighty-five or- 
phan asylums, one hundred homes 
for the aged, three hundred hospitals 
and several hundred insane and found- 
ling asylums, protectories, reforma- 
tories, parish schools, etc., in the 
country. The first body of nuns to 
establish themselves in America were 
the English Carmelites, a small band 
of whom came from Holland in 1790 
and by invitation of Dr. Neale, after- 
ward Bishop of Baltimore, settled in 
that city. 


Savings Banks in Catholic Schools. 

The Catholic school board of Mon- 
treal has introduced savings banks 
into the institutions under its care to 
teach pupils the value of economy, 
and judging by the results of the first 
week the scheme gives great promise 
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WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Diction- 
Mention this Journal and we will 
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of success. Hundreds of dollars were 
handed in in the various schools, and 
both teachers and principals had a 
busy time of it making out passbooks 
and giving receipts. None seem 
prouder and happier than the tots of 
the primary departments. Amounts 
ranging from five cents to a dollar, 
which were formerly spent on can- 
dies, cig>rettes and moving picture 
shows, are now handed in to be put 
in the school savings bank. Every 
week the director or principal of the 
school must deposit in the Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank, to 
the credit of his school, the amount 
of money received from his teachers. 


School for Colored Children. 
The Archbishop of Chicago, has 
bought the property at the northeast 
corner of South Wabash avenue and 


MAKE YOUR O 
INK raomeCWN INK 
McClung’s Mineral Ink Powders 


On request from any school we will send 
free samples and prices. Our powders make 
excellent inks, and are used by hundreds of 
Parochial Schools. Address 


Mineral Tablet Ink Co., Pueblo, Colo. 





Srila 
WRITING FLUID POWDER 


his Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
he best grade of ink is required. 


‘“‘JUSTRITE’’ BLACK INK POW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE OR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 


‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE WANT YOU 


To have our new catalog of the 
Best School Entertaiments for 
reference during the newschool year. 
We think it is the most complete and 
best arranged Entertainment Catalog 
ever put out. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 
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East Thirty-seventh street, with a 
west front of 74 feet and a depth of 
174 feet, for a consideration of $26,- 
500. The premises are improved with 
old residences which will be re- 
modeled for use as a school for col- 
ored Catholic children. The school 
will be opened in September under 
the direction of Rev. John S. Morris, 
pastor of St. Monica’s Church, West 
Thirty-sixth and South Dearborn 
streets. 


Oldest Hospital in Europe. 

Perhaps the oldest hospital in 
Europe is the Hotel Dieu, in Paris, 
which is said to have been founded 
in 660. True to its device, “Medicus 
et hospes,” not only the sick but also 
pilgrims and mendicants, regardless 
of age, sex, condition, creed or na- 
tionality, were admitted at all hours of 
the day and night; no regulations con- 
trolled their admission or departure. 
It was the most important of the 
forty-eight hospitals which existed in 
Paris in 1788, and in which, during 
that year (according to the report of 
the commission, consisting of Bally, 
Tenon and Lavoisier) 35,000 sick and 
poor were cared for. 


Children’s Tales of School. 

In a sermon on the vigilance of 
parents, at the Church of the As- 
sumption, Rev. William J. Donaldson, 
said that parents were too prone to 
believe that their children could tell 
only the truth. He said that as a 
matter of fact that most little chil- 
dren were natural born liars, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Please don’t believe,” he told the 
many parents of his congregation, 
“all of the tales of ill treatment your 
little folks bring home from school. 
Doubtless each one of you think that 
your own particular youngster is a 
marvel of innocence, a little George 
Washington, whose statements must 
be true, and straightway you shower 
criticism on very hard working, pa- 
tient teachers who try to correct him. 
I deplore the tendency of parents to 
give credence to all a child may say, 
when as a matter of fact, little chil- 
dren are natural born liars.” 


To Beatify Nano Nagle. 
Readers will rejoice to hear that 
steps are now being taken for the 
beatification of Nano Nagle, founder 


of the Sisters of the Presentation. 
Her work has been attended with the 
most extraordinary success. In ever 
so many places in Ireland, also in 
America, Asia and Australia, Pre- 
sentation convents are to be found. 
The good which the nuns have done 
and are doing can not adequately be 
told in human words. It is time then 
to give greater honor to the servant 
of God, to whose initiative all this 
is due. Circumstances have changed 
so much that at present we can hard- 
ly imagine the difficulties which Na- 
no Nagle and the first nuns that 
gathered round her had to contend 
with, and which they overcame. We 
have no experience of such persecu- 
tion. The nuns could not openly 
wear their habit nor call their home 
a convent. To live together as a re- 
ligious community, to have a Catholic 


school, were offenses against the law 
of the land. Yet for the salvation 
of the children’s souls the nuns braved 
all the consequences. 
Good Work of Knights. 

A scholarship in Boston College 
founded by the Knights of Columbus 
will be open for competition on Au- 


/ 


cause. 
must be progress. 


No school can stand still or go backward, and survive. 
Methods and Books should be modern. 


gust 31. 

Syracuse Council, K. of C., has 
taken up the work of encouraging the 
dissemination of Catholic historical 
truths by donating to the eight paro- 
chial schools in the city the historical 
works of Rev. A. Guggenberger, S. J., 
formerly professor of Church history 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. ~ 


OULD you like to secure bet- 
ter results in your school? 
Are your graduates giving satisfac- 
tion and adding to the honor of 
their school? If not, look for the 


There 


Our Practical text-books are an important element in the success 


of thousands of schools. 
presented in such a 


In these books the essential facts are clearly 
manner that they are easily taught and easily 
learned, and the results are lasting. 


There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial 


school work. Write for catalogue, sample pages, and prices. 


the freight. 


We pay 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 


1737 Euclid Avenue. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


IDEAL MAP STENCILS. 


The best series of Map Stencils for the blackboard, 


newly drawn from the latest available sources. 
Price 10 cents each. Any six mailed without 


inches. 
folding for 50 cents. 


All 24x36 


North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Eurasia. 
Africa, Australia, Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemi- 
sphere, United States; United States, 36x48, 20c; Mexico, 
Alaska, Canada, West Indies, Sandwich Islands, Phillipine 
Islands, British Islands, Japan, New England States, 
Middle Atlantic States, South Atlantic States, Gulf States. 
South Central States, North Central States, West Central 
States North. West Central States South, Mountain States 


North, Mountain States South, Pacific States. 
Map of any State 24x36, 10 cents. 


Full catalogues, including special Washington, Lincoln 


and Easter designs, sent on request. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


6151 Wentworth Ave, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 


More pages, illustrations, special features, new 
words, larger type, more substan- 
tially bound, better paper than any 
other series of Dictionaries upon 

the market 


Laird & Lee’s 
Webster's 
New Standard 
Dictionaries 


For Public and Parochial 
Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries and General Use 


s s Ten supplemental dictionaries, Ful 
Enc clopedic Libra Edition (golden brown Soudan aan wal cen 
patent thumb index, 1, pages, 2, illus. Size7X%x9X ins. Corrugated board carton...5.00 


$ sae 1,269 » a , 
Encyclopedic School Edition 229 ,Pesss 2.700, itustrations, marbled 


quarter leather ( 


CAFCOD)roccccccccccccccessocce 


: (New) Half 1 056 
High School and Collegiate Editio 1,907 Mliustections "peice Reet: 
ndexed, ° a inches.—— eather, NOt indexed...........cesccscccess BL50 


Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) 
**80c. 


ind stam 


Extra cloth (black), 756 e8, 
840 illustrations, ould aed 
Marbied edges, thumbindex...... 90c¢ 


Intermediate School Edition 22's :lot sc). 460 pages, gold and blind 

LS we . eese - 
° Extra cloth (black 84 

Elementary School Edition Firs ,co% is! 384 paces, gold and bund | 


Webster’s Modern Dictionary 


Handy Edition. Full cloth cover, ink 
stamped, 442 pages. (Bold black type).... 20c 


“Not only is this dictionary, published by Laird & Lee of Chicago, a treasure-house of 
all words in oa use, but it also contains technical terms that have recently become current by 


progress ma: 


e in aviation, motoring, geographic exploration and scientific discoveries.” 


—Dr. Tuomas O’Hacan, in The New World. 


All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries, Ask for the Laird & Lee Editions. 


you willgevtnevese LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE RECITATION, ITS NATURE, ETC 


tute habit, which becomes, less and less, voluntary, a me- 
chanical and almost automatic way of acting. When rou- 
tine has persisted for some considerable time, it produces 
dissatisfaction toward the teacher, and then a sort of 
numbness which changes to hopeless apathy. To fight 
against dulness, the teacher should limit himself to useful 
explanations, and devote plenty of time to questioning. He 
must struggle against routine by assiduous work, and con- 
scientious preparations of lessons. For a teacher who re- 
mains a long time in the same grade, the only means of 
brightening his lessons is by acquiring new ideas, by per- 
fecting his methods, and by cultivating a true love of study, 
and of being, as he ought to be, a man of enlightened 
progress. Moreover, the intellectual training of pupils is 
not otherwise possible; for study recitation that is dull, 
cold, and full of routine, wearies and disgusts them. 

On the part of the pupil, study recitation is animated if 
it exercises his faculties, captivates his attention, and, stim- 
ulates his curiosity; if the questions are within his reach, 
and calculated to make him draw the consequences from 
the principles laid down, and, if the method employed 
makes him a coworker in the lesson. There is no more 
powerful means of training the judgment, of rectifying 
errors, and of teaching correct reasoning, aye, it is the very 
soul of teaching. 

Thus far we treated study recitation in itself and indi- 
cated some of its underlying principles. It may not be out 
of place to examine analytically the parts constituting its 
unity. 

As we already noticed study recreation, in its widest 
sense, implies that the teacher tests, teaches, and trains, 
and that the pupil obtains knowledge,: power, and skill. 

The recitation may be oral or written, but must be 
suited to the immediate purpose in the teacher’s mind. 
Methods will differ in instruction of individuals of groups, 
in tutorial work and in class instruction, and will natu- 
rally differ in the character of subject-matter presented. 


Among PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


Goodyear-Marshall 
Commercial Texts 


Have long been recognized as 
among the best 


They are in use today in Hundreds of Catholic 
Schools and Colleges, and continue to give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


We make a Specialty of interesting Business 
Practice Sets for the younger class of students, and 
we carry a particularly attractive line of Special 
Courses For More Advanced Pupils. 


Our late texts in Spelling, Arithmetic and 
English are distinctly New-Idea Books, which can 
hardly fail to interest line teachers, 


We are always glad to give full information as to 
our various courses, or to submit samples Without 
Charge, to any teacher who wishes to examine them 
with a View to Adoption. 

Now is the time to consider New books for the 
Next School Year. Why not let us hear from you? 
Our latest illustrated Catalog on application. 


Address 


Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Some studies require a topical presentation, some a So- 
cratic exposition, some an experimental investigation, some 
a dogmatic presentation, as fundamental to the exposition 
or elucidation of the principles that must be presupposed 
or developed in the particular study taught. 

The teacher should, therefore, always bear in mind that 
the recitation is the test part and does not constitute teach- 
ing. In it the pupil merely tells what he has learned, 
either through study or what he may have garnered from 
other sources. Occasionally, it may exceed the limit of 
testing, but, practically, it is not teaching. Should the 
pupil in high school grade be able to give the facts of the 
subject-matter, or perhaps explain their meaning, or even 
abstract from them some underlying principles, it is, at 
best, only a species of searching process, a kind of exam- 
ination, in which the pupil simply states what he knows 
and also manifests his limitations. 


Mere Reciting Not All Important. 

While this may be an essential part of recitation, it is 
not the only part, nor the most important part. Undoubt- 
edly, some instruction is imparted, but it is to retain rather 
than give, to probe rather than instruct, to stimulate rather 
than elicit new thoughts. This part demands less skill, 
tact, or ability than teaching. Hence, an inexperienced 
teacher unfortunately presumes that in this consists the 
entire recitation and, therefore, remains seemingly satis- 
fied with a part and really makes no further effort in the 
art of teaching. The teacher should not substitute a mere 
recitation for teaching. We may briefly state some of the 
excellent results of this teaching process. 

1. It tells us how well the pupil has prepared the 
lesson. 

2. We learn, in general, the pupil’s knowledge as well 
as his ability. 

3. It is a good means of cultivating memory. 

4. It gives the pupil facility for expression and imparts 
some skill and mental discipline. 

The second part of the recitation is the teaching part. 
It differs essentially from the testing part. Here the 


OPERETTAS and CANTATAS for SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE FEAST OF THE LITTLE LANTERNS 
A Chinese Operetta for Ladies, by Paul Bliss 

Oriental costumes; inexpensive stage-setting; no orchestra 
necessary (piano, Chinese gong and tom-tom); pretty and easy 
choruses, easy to direct with any number in chorus; four 
principals; solos within range of amateurs; may be given in 
daytime, out-of-doors. Time of performance, about an hour 
and a half. 

These principal features should interest you enough to war- 
rant a closer examination of this form of entertainment. The 
plot is interesting, and the costumes easy to obtain or make. 
The cost of producing is practically nothing, while there is 
ample opportunity to elaborate. While appealing to adults, it 
has been given with great success by High Schools. Price 75c. 

THE LAND OF SOMETIME 
An Operetta for children, by Grace S. Swenson 

The Operetta is intended to provide a background which 
will make a program of gymnastic exercises entertaining— 
otherwise uninteresting because of incoherence. Any drills 
may be inserted and those which seem superfluous, omitted. 
Stage directions, description of costumes, all dialogues, to- 
gether with words and music of all songs, included in each 
book. Price 60c. 

JESUS AND THE WOMEN 

A Cantata for any season of the year, but dealing partic- 
ularly with the scene of the crucifixion. A Cantata for Wom- 
en’s Voices. Not difficult—much of it in unison—almost no 
solo work, and treating an old theme in a new manner. It 
may be done by a quartette or chorus of women. Price 50c. 

PRINCE CHARMING 

Or the Capture of the Queen of Hearts. 
in One Act, by Joseph Surdo. 

A story connecting things of the present day with fairy 
stories and legends of old. A fascinating story for young 
people, and a source of real entertainment for adults. Price 


75c. 
THE CROWNING OF THE GYPSY QUEEN 


A Comic Operetta in Three Acts, with a Prologue 
An Operetta for young people, replete with bright, catchy 
melodies, and possessing a well-sustained plot. Price $1.00. 


OUR CATALOGUE CONTAINS MANY HELPS TO THE TEACHER AND 
STUDENT. a COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 4th and Elm Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A Comic Operetta 
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teacher instructs and the pupil learns, whereas, in the 

A New Method other, the intellect gives out what it has discovered. Hence, 
: ie the pupil is gradually brought to venture from the known 

where { ey greatly simplifing to the unknown. Familiar facts are better understood and 

2 « . fine work. thoughts become more definite and vigorous. The teacher 
China Painting Also Special necessarily aids the pupil by thoughtful questions and 
j tactful suggestions, thus exciting interest, directing the 

Prices on way, and stimulating to new discoveries in the realm of 


Of interest to Schools 


is or might be : - .% White thought. So intense becomes the attention, that the pupil 
taught with ease 2 #4 ae China forgets all else, and concentrates his mind upon the idea 


and profit. a : Material. 


presented for investigation, centering there all his mental 
energy and activity. Thus, he is led to examine, analyze, 
compare, discover, and conclude. “The mists rise, the 
fogs scatter, the light dawns from within, and the unknown 
is transformed into the known. As a result of this the 
pupil sees new facts, discovers new truths, thinks new 
thoughts, comprehends new relations, forms new opinions, 
and reaches new conclusions.” 

The dominant characteristic of the teaching process is 
to teach the pupil to think. This is not chimerical, for it is 
accomplished by every earnest, enthusiastic, and skilful 
teacher. It is thinking that carries the pupil upward and 
makes him the future man of deep research and splendid 
intellectual acumen. But every experienced teacher is 
fully aware of the truth that thinking is hard work. And, 
withal, we can not dispense with it in the teaching part. It 
assuredly fatigues the body and tires out the brain. How- 
ever, by careful, prudent ways we lead the pupil to over 

Coover’s Gold Letters come this weariness by wise relaxation that gives insight 
Sisk ei bebe ao lass to fae ini and knowledge, wisdom and strength, logic and power 
mersed in water and applied as per illnstra- As the athlete experiences fatigue when he begins to train 
tion. for the games, but becomes inured to hardship and strenu- 
Coover’s Black Outline ous exercise as the training is carried on systematically, 
Conventional designs in cermac black: and thus after repeated exercises, he is perfectly at « 
applied the same way ready to fill in color no matter how difficult and prolonged the exercise, so with 
shikai : i the intellectual athlete. If the teacher be tactful, persi 
aoe a Oe J oes ent, and methodical, the pupil will soon be accustome 
illustrated catalogue of design, alphabets, think until a habit is formed, and, hence, thinking becon 
etc., S0c. Agencies and discount given to Sisters and Schools. natural to him, for it is natural for man to think. “Thit 
I can save you money on White China as well. ing is at once the compass that guides and the boat that 
carries the child forward to the desired end. And, even ii 
F.G. COOVER, - a a : ~ Lincoln, Neb. taxes the brain and tires the body, it must not be evad 
or neglected, for from the exercise of thinking spring tl 
best results to the child.” 
The Use of The Question. 

To attain this most excellent end, the teacher has 
pliable, useful instrument at his command, namely, 
question. The teacher who is alive, alert, all activity, plic 
the pupil with questions calculated to awaken or arouse th 
“slumbering faculties, stir the stagnant energies, and stim- 
ulate the dormant activities; by it he sustains the interest 
challenges the attention, and opens the very throttle-valves 
of thought; through it he guides the progress of the inves- 
tigation, directs the child’s mind to the very spot whiere 
the new conclusion lies concealed, and, at the right mo- 
ment, aids in lifting the veil that hides it.” The great and 
influential teacher is detected by the art of questioning. 
The question in the hands of such a teacher is an instru- 
ment of thought and instruction. No teacher can be called 
MILTON BRADLEY. CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ry great or possessed of moral strength and strong charac 

ter unless he be an artist or a master in the use of the in 

PRE strument. It implies a thorough masterful knowledge of 
his subject as well as of the human heart, human nature, 

INPANS,INCAKES,INTUBES For AllGrades of School and Art Work g 2nd human intellect. He is the skilled magician that calls 
into play and arouses to activity the faculties of the pupil 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES and makes them responsive to the most intricate com)!- 
Complete Outfits FURNITURE, GIFTS, BROOKS, ETC. nations, and brings forth crystallized thoughts and kaleido 


scopic discoveries in the sphere of truth, the higher flights 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS of intellectual attainment. Hence, the teacher, especially 


igi 5 -ache 5 + ive > ores ronder- 
Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, and other Hand Work Materials. the religious teacher, should cultivate the great, wonder 
ful secret of his difficult art. If he be master of the in- 


BROWNS FAMOUS PICTURES eet success a crown his efforts, but if he be = 

skilled in its use, failure is writ upon his labors, and the 

BRADLEY'S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND pupil leaves the school unfit to grapple with life’s prob- 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS made in 18 Beautiful Colors, ] lems and becomes a miserable wreck on the shoals of 


o z E time. 
Send for Sample Book and Prices. 100 Page Catalog Free, Dr. Hamilton credits the teaching part with the fol- 


lowing happy results: 

THOMAS CHARLES CO. 1. It instructs the pupil. 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Company 2. It gives mental discipline: | oe eo 
‘i 7 a) By verifying fact. b) By examining testimony. 
Western Agents for the new “Bontessornt METHOD” Materials c) By substantiating evidence. d) By confirming 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago statement. e) By comparing relations. f) By dis- 
covering their similarity or difference. g) By reach- 

ing new conclusions. 
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Training Features of Recitation. 

Next in importance to the teaching ‘part is the training 
part. Its purpose is to develop originality of expression, 
to give permanency to knowledge, to cultivate skill in 
handling or directing mental activity, and to form char- 
acter. The training part is sometimes called “The Drill.” 
The review is the complement of the drill. The essential 
object of the drill is to secure thoroughness, while the re- 
view aims to test thoroughness. Comenius tells us: “We 
learn to do by doing,” but this is true only when referred 
to the law that repeated acts give skill. The teacher must 
needs base his drill or daily practice upon scientific knowl- 
edge, otherwise he is a would-be or makeshift in the art 
of teaching. Hence, “no one in our day,” remarks Dr. 
Schaffer, “would advocate mere blind doing as a means of 
learning. The maxim must refer to doing guided by an 
intelligent will. The doing must be guided by thinking 
that is based upon correct and reliable data or premises.” 

The teacher should be extremely cautious that the drill 
does not drag, for a drill of this character is worthless and 
injurious. The drill “that really trains, that gives ease, and 
excellence, accuracy and rapidity in the largest measure, is 
always inspired by interest, zeal, earnestness, and by con- 
scious care and fidelity.” “The rule of first importance in 
drilling,” observes Dr. Roark, “is that the interested con- 
sciousness of the pupil must be evoked throughout the ex- 
ercises; mere drill monotony of repetition is not drill. 
Gain in power and skill is made in the same degree in 
which, to use Matthew Arnold’s fine phrase, ‘conscious- 
ness permeates the work.’ ” 

There is, however, another important part belonging to 
recitation and that is the assigning of lessons. Many a 
teacher seems to overlook this essential work and hence 
goes through it in a perfunctory fashion, possessing no 
animation, displaying no tact, and, perhaps, not even ex- 
ercising any degree of intelligence. Herein the live teacher 
manifests his superiority and evidences a knowledge and 
power of the art of teaching. He is fully conscious of the 
importance of such assignment of lessons and, therefore, 
seizes the opportune moment and while the pupil is not too 


destroyers of plumbers’ troubles. These bub- 
bling cups combine all the latest features, and 
we believe we have fully met all the objec- 
tions that the first bubbling cups presented. All 
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fatigued. He finds that the best and most favorable time 
in the lower grades is after the recitation, for he then 
knows whether or not the pupil has fully grasped the 
lesson in hand, or if the whole or a part of the lesson 
should be assigned again for the following day. There 
are some who advocate the assignment of lessons in ad- 
vanced grades at the beginning of the recitation, because 
they claim that the teacher is mentally fresh, keen, and 
incisive, and the pupil is alert, active, and ready to grasp 
any idea or use any suggestion made concerning the new 
lesson. The teacher should never presume that the as- 
signment is merely a task hastily pushed aside and lost 
sight of in the next breath. It is precisely in this that the 
experienced, true teacher shows the value of educational 
work to be done by the pupil. Be it remembered that only 
the teacher who is thoroughly familiar with the text-book 
and is, above all, a master of the subject-matter, can make 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


pep Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


ZZ 
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G GC 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS OF QUALITY 


“WOLFF QUALITY” Bubbling Cups are not 
only eliminators of disease germs, but also 


RDBDB$BR.BDB.55 


the wiles of mischievous school children have 
been overcome and the only use they can put 
them to, is that for which they were originally 
intended. Our booklet contains ideas and sug- 
gestions of what is being used in schools generally. 
Send for one to-day. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Manufacturers of 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 
Showrooms: 


Denver, Colo. 
Trenton, N, J. 
Omaha, Neb, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 
111 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Announcement 


baba 


THE EVERYDAY PRIMER, Parts I and Il 
Price, {5 Cents. 


HESE books have been prepared by Miss 

Florence Holbrook of the Forestville School, 
Chicago. The story of a boy, describing inci- 
dents in the life of an ordinary boy, touching on 
his birthday and Christmas festivities, and his 
everyday life at home, at school, and at play. 

Not a basic reader but prepared definitely as 
a supplementary book to be used in the second 
grade, in deference to the wishes of many of our 
friends and customers who feel a real need for 
more reading work in the second year of school. 
Not a story book, and yet it consists of a contin- 
uous and related series of incidents. Every 
picture is made to illustrate the text and the 
words are not beyond the vocabulary of a child 
of that age. 

Copiously illustrated, with vocabulary, a 
series of questions, and suggestions for teachers 
prepared especially for use in Catholic schools. 
Printed on a grade of paper made especially for 
this book, and in a distinctive color 

Free samples will be sent upon application. 
Please address the publishers. 


SISTER FIDES’ NEW BOOK, 
**Cloister Chords.”’ 


WE would especially call attention to the 

book “Cloister Ghords’’ by Sister M. Fides 
Shepperson, and to “Good Health and Good 
Manners” by Ravenbyrne. These are new 
books, and have excited great interest in their 
respective fields. We anticipate that “Good 
Health and Good Manners” will become the 
standard text book for use in the hands of pupils 
in the 5th and 6th grades. The Lakeside Class- 
ics, especially the numbers prepared for use in 
Gatholic Schools, have become familar to all 
schools and we are very glad to report a steadily 
increasing sale for this material. 


RRR 


Ainsworth & Company, 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


an intelligent assignment. He should know the difficulty 
of the lesson about to be assigned, and have clear, detinite 
thoughts on the matter, as well as realize the limitations 
ot the pupils. Therefore, we are not to look for quantity 
but for quality in assigning the lesson. It may happen that 
even a very short lesson may prove too long for the pupil, 
especially should he enter upon new territory, mastering 
new principles, and striving to correlate them with preyi- 
ously acquired knowledge. The keen, live teacher, pos. 
sessing a mastery over text and subject-matter, can eas- 
ily foresee the difficulty the pupil will encounter and, un- 
less forewarned, may be discouraged and give up in de- 
spair. If the teacher be a man of strong character and a 
profound student of human nature, he should know that, 
with advanced pupils, the assignment of lessons is assured- 
ly one of the most, if not the most important, class ex. 
ercises, and that he should make it at the beginning of the 
recitation. Should he follow this method, the teacher will 
have the opportunity of indicating the relation which the 
lesson may have to the foregoing or to the whole su)ject, 
or to what may follow. The pupil should be trained early 
to relate facts, compare principles, and assimilate the 
knowledge thus acquired. Hence, St. John Baptist de la 
Salle insisted that the teacher should induce the pupil to 
get the habit of attention, reflection, constancy in follow- 
ing the chain of ideas without omitting one of the links, 
which implies that the pupil is to be trained in the art of 
study. It is obvious from the principles laid down that the 
assignment of lessons should not be made unless after a 
thorough, conscientious preparation. Here, again, the 
skilled teacher will arouse the pupil from his apathy and 
stimulate his dormant faculties by some brisk question- 
ing, leading him to think and search for the truth or to 
investigate the principles underlying the matter, and thus 
be prepared to approach the new matter with courage and 
confidence. Thus the teacher saves much valuable time, 
encourages the pupil, keeps up alertness, makes the study 
hour specific as well as profitable and leads the way to 
better results. 

“Tt is in full accord,” remarks an eminent modern edu- 
cator, “with the philosophy of good teaching, which sim- 


GREENWOOD'’S 
Dustless Boro-Chalk Crayon is made from pure chalk 
and contains no PLASTER OF PARIS whatever and the 
little dust arising from its use is perfectly harmless to in- 
hale. Made in white and brilliant colors. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
It may be used on any kind of blackboard without in- 
jury. It leaves the board clean and sanitary. 
Put up in quarts and gallons. 


CARBON BLACK INK 
Writes blackest black. It will not fade. 
It flows freely and will not corrode the pen. 
It will stand freezing. 
Put up in quantities to suit. 


The above cut is from our booklet “Chalk Talk,” containing 
much information on merits and demerits of school crayon. 
Samples of crayon and ‘Chalk Talk” mailed free on request. 


THE UNITED STATES CRAYON CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
TS LTT 
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ply points the way, designates the habitation of the de- 
sired truth and its relations, aid in their fuller comprehen- 
sion, but leaves the work of discovery and the joy of 
achievement to reward the child for his effort.” 


SHOULD SCHOOL TIME BE REARRANGED? 

One of the speakers at the N. E. A. convention, Walter 
R. Siders, superintendent of schools at Pocatello, Idaho, 
urged that school vacations in the cities are unduly long. 
He suggested that city schools should be in session six 
days a week instead of five, and that the summer vacations 
should be cut down. “In Germany,” he asserted, “there 
are fifteen hundred school hours in the year, and in our 
country only one thousand.” He thought this evidence of 
a great waste of time. But if vacations are cut down 
there should be insistence on a cessation of “home work.” 

After all, it isn’t the number of hours that are passed 
in school which gauges the learning of a pupil. It is the 
alertness with which he works while he is there. A great 
deal of the “home work” performed by American school 
children does them little good because they approach their 
books when their bodies are fagged out and their minds 
are dull. A few minutes when a pupil is wideawake are 
worth an hour when he is yawning. 

Undoubtedly traditional usages derived from conditions 
of a distant past now no longer existing govern many mat- 
ters in education to the detriment of pupils. An unbiased 
inquiry into the reasons of things, and a weighing of con- 
siderations as to whether in every instance the prevailing 
practice is best, can do no harm if conducted in the proper 
spirit. The long summer vacation possibly is a relic of 
the country district school conditions, which made it nec- 
essary to release young people from scholastic duties 
during the months when they would be the most useful 
on the farm. Formerly the opinion prevailed that schools 
could not be conducted in cities during the hot months; 
but this has been exploded by the success of so-called “va. 
cation schools.” —_—_——— 

If you have on hand copies of papers read at teachers’ 
meetings, reports of local or diocesan school conferences, 
we would be pleased to receive same with a view to no- 
tice or use in The Journal. Good plans and suggestions 
should be passed along to your fellow workers 


FULLY 


GUARANTEED 


FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


a New and Revised Edition of 


JENKIN’S BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Bringing it Up-to-date and which 
has the Special Endorsements of 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS and Rt. Rev. 
Dr. SHAHAN, Rector of the Catholic University 


Illustrated with Portraits of the Most Prominent 
Writers and substantially bound in cloth. 


PRICE - - = $1.25 


It will be worth while tor those who teach 
Literature to Examine this New Edition 


JOHN MURPHY C€O., Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Se 
SILENT 
GIANT 


I 
SANITARY : SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 


Ghe Ghe 


Strongest Desk SCHOOL DESK 


MANUFACTURED 


EVER THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 


SANITARY 


NEVER AFFILIATED WITH ANY COMBINATION OR TRUST 


Write for circular and prices direct to manufacturer 


PETER @ VOLZ COQO., 


Office and Factory, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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What your 
Students 
Can Do 


with the system of shorthand they 
learn is the real test of its commer- 
cial efficiency —its practical value to 
the school. 

What makes a system efficient? 
From the viewpoint of the business 
man, accuracy and speed. But, first of 
all, accuracy. From the viewpoint 
of the schoolman, accuracy and speed 
plus simplicity. As a schoolman, 
consider briefly from these points of 
view the efficiency of 


Gregg Shorthand 


Ease of Learning: Simplicity of struct- 
ure and in the application of the principles is a 
striking feature of Gregg Shorthand. Compare 
its few simple and invariable word-building prin- 
ciples with the numerous and complex principles 
of the old-time systems. Gregg Shorthand is 
simplicity itself compared with them—which 
means it is wonderfully easy to learn. 


Catholic 


Writing Efficiency: Light, facile charac- 
ters, on the slant of longhand—to which the 
hand is already accustomed — and lack of “‘posi- 
tion” writing, make it the easiest of all in execu- 
tion, and consequently the most rapid. 


Reading Efficiency: Invariable outlines, 
sounds written in their natural spoken order, and 
ease of execution, render it the most legible of 
all systems. 


Speed Efficiency: Two foes to speed in 
shorthand writing are—unnatural hand move- 
ments and hesitation. The light, flowing, one- 
slant, non-position characters of Gregg Short- 
hand make the execution natural. Absence of 
exceptions to rules, and logical word-building 
principles, eliminate hesitation. 


Finally, all of these features of Gregg Shorthand 
have been conclusively demonstrated in the 
eleven speed contests—and in the more than two 
thousand schools using the system. 


Your own investigation will bear this out—will 
you start it now? 


THE GREG6 PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 


School Journal 


BAS 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL. 


Put down six and carry two— 
Gee! but this is hard to do! 

You can think and think and think 
Till your brain is numb. 

I don’t care what teacher says, 

I can’t do this sum. 


“Remember, boys,” said the teacher, “that in the bright 


lexicon of youth there’s no such word as ‘fail.’” 

After a few moments a boy raised his hand. 

“Well, what is it, Socrates?” asked the teacher. 

“T was merely going to suggest,” replied the youngster 
“that if such is the case it would be advisable to writ 
to the publishers of that lexicon and call their attentio: 
to the omission.” 


At an examination, which took place at a young | 
academy recently, one of the pupils was interrogated 

“Did Martin Luther die a natural death?” 

“No,” was the reply, “he was excommunicated 
bull.” 


As the Sunday school teacher entered her class 
she saw leaving in great haste a little girl and her 
smaller brother. 

“Why, Mary, you aren't going away,” she exclaim 
surprise. 

“Pleathe, Mith Anne, we've got to go,” was the 
tressed reply. “Jimmy ’th thwallowed hith collection.” 


The teacher asked: “Elsie, when do you say, ‘Thank 


you?’” 

Elsie’s face lighted up, for that was one thing she knew, 
and she confidently answered: “When we have company.” 

Teacher—You can't do the simplest problem, Tans! 
Now if your mother wishes to boil some eggs for supper, 
and she has seven eggs, and three fall and break—how 
many can she boil? 

Pupil—She wouldn’t boil any—she’d make an omelet! 


“Now children,” said the teacher, “see who can make 
up a ‘story’ containing the words ‘boys,’ ‘bees,’ and ‘bear.’” 
The freckled boy’s hand was up at once. “Well, Michael.” 
And Michael responded: “Boys bees bare whin they goes 
in shwimmin’.” 

The Newer Arithmetic. 

A boy out after chestnuts meets a bear and climbs a 
tree. While he is climbing five feet the bear climbs four. 
At this rate how long will it take the bear to overhaul 
him and how high do you make the tree to be? 

James has a cannon firecracker and just as he lights 
the fuse his dog Towser comes up to smell of it and see 
what sort of a bone it is. Both the cracker and the dog 
go off together, but while the cracker only goes twelve 
feet the dog runs a mile and a half. Figure out the 
difference. 

A tramp starts to cross a field half a mile wide at a 
gait of three miles an hour, but a bull gets after him and 
he increases his gait after the first-half to sixteen mules 
an hour. How long did it take him to reach the other 
fence with the kind assistance of the bull? 

Little Johnny Green gets into an empty barrel to 
hide from his sister and the barrel starts rolling down 
a hill sixty rods long. If it makes five revolutions to 4 
rod how many revolutions in all, and how long before 
little Johnny gets the wheels out of his head? oe 

A schoolboy on his way home sees a bullfrog sitting 
on a log and stops and “pegs” at him for fifteen minutes. 
at the end of which time the frog becomes bored and 
takes a dive. How many hours would the boy waste in 
a week? How many in a year? How many stones does 
the average boy have to throw at the average frog be 
fore hitting him a bang on the head? 
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SHORTHAND 


Used in the New York High Schools and in the 
Extension Teaching at Columbia 
University 


Taught in the Following and Hundreds of other Leading 
Catholic Institutions 


Manhattan College, New York. 

St. Paul the Apostle School, New York 

St. Ann’s Academy, New York 

De La Salle Institute, New York 

Grace Institute, New York 

St. Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Convent of Mercy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Thomas’ Aquinas Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Holy Trinity High School, Chicago, Ill. 

St. Philip’s High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s Academy, New Have.n, Conn. 

St. Ann’s Commercial School, Fall River, N. J. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Chillicothe, mo. 

St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa. 

La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I. 

St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Edward’s College, Austin, Texas 
Deminican Sisters, Galveston, Texas 

Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La. — 
Sacred Heart Academy, Watertown, Wis. 


Send for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman System is the Best’’ 
and a copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly.’’ 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF A FREE MAIL 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street ome o%e NEW YORK 
“COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND,” $1.50 


Spring Maid Sanitary Fountains 


Provide a clean, cool sanitary water supply for schools and 
buildings without water pressure, offer every advantage of 
arunning water supply. 


Spring Maid Fountain. 
Patents Allowed and Pending Wolverine Fountain. 


WOLVERINE FOUNTAINS 


are for buildings supplied with running water, they are 


neat, attractive, and the closed top avoids the collection 
of refuse. 


Complete line of Bubblers to attach in place of faucets. 


Write for Catalog, stating whether you have pressure or 
not, and number of Fountains required. 


THE GIER & DAHL MANUFACTURING CO. 


LANSING, MICH, 


Scientists are beginning to realize that there are a few 
things beyond their comprehension. About twenty years 
ago, says the “Register,” Kan., Huxley gave to the world 
his theory of human life. The scientific world accepted 
it as the last lesson and has since worked on the theory 
that the whole universe was a great big machine running 
with absolute regularity, producing fixed types and work- 
ing without the guarding hand of any engineer. 

J. Arthur Thompson, professor of natural history in 
Aberdeen University, has just published his volume on 
“Introduction to Science,” and has upset the generally 
accepted theories of Huxley. He shows them to be 
groundless hypotheses, unsupported by facts and wholly 
inadequate to explain the laws of the universe or the 
secret of human life. The fault of science of the past 
century is that it has endeavored to explain the universe 
without taking God into its calculations and to construct 
a human being, with intelligence and free will, but no 
spiritual soul. They analyzed down to the atom, but were 
forced to admit if the atom be material you can conceive 
it as divisible. They had to stop at the beginning of 
matter, and could not answer whence it came into exist- 
ence. They dissected and analyzed the human body down 
to its very elements. But they could not construct, from 
those elements, a living, thinking man. It was a hopeless 
task. Today the best of them admit failure. 

They are not yet prepared to admit a Creator. In the 
last century science was animated by hatred of God. That 
hatred made them dishonest in their reasoning. Blinded 
by this dishonest prejudice they were forced to construct 
hypotheses without shred of fact to support them. The 
scientist of today is more of the honest searcher after 
truth. He is not counsel for atheism. He is getting a 
little humility, that virtue so essential to the really great 
mind. How impossible and ridiculous is all human effort 
which reckons not’ with the Creator of all things, but 
how smooth and bright the path of him who knows that 
in “the beginning was the word and by Him were made 
all things which were made.” 

UTILIZING WASTE. 

One of the greatest secrets of business success lies 
in avoiding waste. In this single fact lies the principal 
reason for the great success of the Armours, the Swifts, 
the Standard Oil Co., the American Sugar Retining Co., 
and practically every other large and successful industry. 

Take the meat packing industry as an example. Noth- 
ing is allowed to go to waste. The buttons that you wear 
on your coat are made out of the blood of the cattle, hogs 
and sheep. The hoofs of the cattle are manufactured into 
combs and brushes. Glue, vaseline and dozens of other 
by-products are manufactured out of the entrails and other 
portions of the animals that at one time were allowed to 
go to waste. These by-products furnish one of the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue to the beef packing companies. 

Another illustration is furnished by the Standard Oil 
Co. When this company was first organized fhe volume of 
waste in the refining of oil was enormous. The refined 
oil was the only product. Everything else was waste. 
The Standard began taking this waste and manufacturing 
it into by-products and today it has no less than thirty- 
two by-products, nearly all of which are important com- 
mercial factors, and the revenue from which runs up into 
many millions a year. 

By converting its ash-heap into cement the Steel Trust 
makes millions yearly. Waste cloth is turned into paper 
and from waste paper carwheels are made. In this 
scientific day scarcely anything should be considered 
worthless until it has been through at least three reduc- 
tion processes. 


THE FIRST OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
is the best time to attend to your subscription account. 
By remitting now you show appreciation for the service of 
The Journal and also save money as the price of the mag- 
azine is only $1 per year when paid in advance. 





“TYURING almost every recitation in geography excellent opportunity is afforded for teaching the 

children of the various grades something about God creating, preserving, and ruling the world, or 
about Christ saving mankind, or about His kingdom on earth, the Catholic Church, or about the heroic 
deeds which Catholics have done or the achievements which they have wrought and which exist in every 


land. 


It seems needless to say that the text-book used for this subject should be thoroughly standard 


and likewise thoroughly Catholic.’’—Rerv. P. J. SLoAN, in the ‘‘Catholic School Journal.” 


Renziger’s Geographies 


Have been officially adopted for us2 in the Parochial 
Schools of the 


ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 
DIOCESE OF KANSAS CITY 
DIOCESE OF GRAND RAPIDS 
DIOCESE OF LEAVENWORTH 
DIOCESE OF WICHITA 
DIOCESE OF NASHVILLE 
DIOCESE OF CONCORDIA 


And into alargenumber of schools throughout thecountry. 


Renziger’s 
Advanced Geographgy 


For Catholic Schools 


List price $1.25; net price, if ordered direct from one of our 
three houses, $1.05. 


Rev. Thomas O'Brien former Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Brooklyn: 


‘ . A text book of geography, therefore, comprehensive in 
scope, accurate in details, orderly in treatment, and Catholic in spirit, 
is imperatively needed. Having examined the proof sheets of 
Benziger’s Advanced Geography, having noted its arrangement and 
treatment of topics, its splendid illustrations and maps, above all 
having admired its faithful embodiment of the Catholic ideals above 
expressed. I feel it a duty to recommend it for consideration by our 
school authorities, as the best geography in the country, and the finest 
school-book of its kind ever published. I know that this is saying a 
great deal; but an examination of the book and acomparison of it with 
other geographies will, I think, sustain my high estimate of the work.” 


Renziger’s 
Elemenlary Geography 


For Catholic Schools 


List price 54c; net price if ordered direct from one of our 
three houses, 45c. 

“At a time when we feel the necessity of Catholic ‘truth’ 
societies and Catholic chairs of history, to rectify old and 
new errors, a Catholic geography like Benziger’s New 
Elementary* Geography helps to enlarge the Catholic 
horizon in the minds of our pupils.’’ — Very REv. IcnatTius 
LissNER, L.A.M., Savannah, Ga. 

“The work is nicely gotten up, the print is fine, the maps 
are good, and the contents are up-to-date. Wishing you 
success. .”’ — VerY Rev. GEo. MEYER, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Your Elementary Geography is excellent; just what we 
wanted. Your efficient labors for our schools are deserving 
of the highest credit.” 

—REvV. JOHN KasTeER, New London, Wis. 


BENZIGER 


Priaters to the Holy Apostolic See. 


NEW YORK: 
36-38 Barclay Street 


CINCINNATI: 
343 Main Street 


Wade’s Three Book Series 
of Arithmelics 


Net Price, if ordered 
direct from one of 
our three houses 


$0.21 


List 
Price 


Primary Arithmelic . . $0.25 


Intermediate Arithmelic . 0.35 0.30 
Advanced Arithmetic » « OF 0.46 


This series is a most timely and valuable contribution 
to the subject of elementary mathematics. The teacher 
who follows with his class these books page by page, will 
find there allthat is needed to teach the subject thoroughly 
and successfully.”’ — H. E. Jenkins, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 


Benziger’s Graded Arithmelics 
Grades III-VIII 
All books uniform in length and breadth 


Complete in Six Numbers 


Net Price, if ordered 
direct from one of 
our three houses 


$0.16°; 
0.162; 
0.20 
0.20 
0.231; 
0.23"; 


List 
Price 


$0.20 
0.20 
0.24 
0.24 
0.28 
0.28 


Third Grade 
Fourth “ 
Fifth “ 
Sixth “ 
Seventh “ 
Eighth “ 


“The graded Arithmetics published by your house are 
extremely well prepared. Any student going through this 
course, will find that after passing the eighth grade he has 
a good working knowledge of Arithmetic.’”” — RiGuT REV. 
James McGo rick, D.D.. Bishop of Duluth. 


They seem to me to be well adapted to the grades of the 
schools for which they are prepared.”” — Rev. A. A. 
LaMBING, Member of School Board, Diocese of Pittsburg. 


“I can say that I was impressed by the eminent practi- 
cability of these books as compared with many others now 
in use in our schools.”—REv. GEORGE H. GAGNON, Member 
of School Board, Diocese of Springfield. 


BROTHERS 


Publishers of Benziger’s Magazine. 


CHICAGO: 
214-216 W. Monroe Street 





